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ENGLAND'S 


Lonpon, Sept. 2, 1918. 

N Thursday last, I had the privilege 
QO of addressing the Fellows of the 

Royal Colonial Institute, Northum- 
berland Avenue, my subject being “The 
War Spirit of the American Middle 
West.” As indicative of the feeling to- 
ward America existing in Britain at this 
time, some account of this meeting may 
be of interest. 

Sir Charles Lucas, chairman of the 
Council of the Institute, presided, and 
opened the meeting by preliminary re- 
marks in which he alluded feelingly to 
the retirement of Mr. Page, as American 
ambassador, on account of ill health due 
to overwork in the discharge of his oner- 
ous duties. He testified to the high re- 
gard in which Mr, Page was held by the 
British people; to his, at times, difficult 
position, and to the able manner in which 
he had performed his great task. Sir 
Charles permitted himself to make a pun 
in this connection, saying he devoutly 
hoped the former ambassador, in respect 
of his health, “would turn over a new 
page” in his life. 

Following the chairman’s very kind in- 
troduction, I found myself facing an 
audience of gentlemen, few of whom were 
under sixty-five, and many over eighty, 
years old; vigorous and experienced Brit- 
ons, typical of the conservative, strong- 
willed, well-balanced and determined 
class which usually comes to its own con- 
clusions on any given subject, and there- 
after is not easily subject to change con- 
cerning it, yet, in a way, open-minded 
and willing to listen to opposite opinion. 

As I am always frank with readers of 
The Northwestern Miller, I will confess 
that, when I began to speak, I felt certain 
I could make but little impression upon my 
audience, and, while I knew it would re- 
ceive me with the utmost courtesy, I did 
not anticipate any great degree of re- 
sponsiveness to what I had to say, still 
less those demonstrations of approval such 
as give a somewhat timorous speaker 
courage to go on. 

My subject, however, was inspiring, and 
I was familiar with all its phases; I re- 
alized that my auditors, thoroughly con- 
versant as they were with the develop- 
ment and possibilities of all parts of the 
British Empire, were yet more or less 
unacquainted with that section of the 
United States which my address was to 
cover, and I very earnestly desired to 
avail myself of this exceptional oppor- 
tunity to get my message of reassurance 
across to such a representative and influ- 
ential body of Englishmen. I therefore 
forgot my own limitations, and addressed 
myself in all earnestness and sincerity to 
my topic, in the not very confident hope 
that I might succeed in gaining the sym- 
pathetic interest of my hearers. 

I had not proceeded far in my address, 
which began with a review of the war pos- 
sibilities of that part of the United States 
lying beyond the Allegheny Mountains, 
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and particularly of the Northwest, when 
I became distinctly conscious of the sub- 
tle current of interest and good-will which 
assures the speaker that his audience is 
alert and responsive to his words. 

Soon cries of “hear,” “hear,” proceed- 
ing from various parts of the room, in- 
dicated indorsement of what I had to 
say, and, before I had gone much further, 
I realized that I had been entirely mis- 
taken in imagining that the apparently 
impassive gentlemen listening to me were 
inclined to be indifferent and unrespon- 
sive; on the contrary, I never spoke to 
a group that gave such evidence of keen 
interest and prompt appreciation. 

It was obvious that what I had to say 
was entirely new to nearly all of those 
present; of course they knew that such 
a territory existed, and that it was im- 
mense in area, but to most of them it 
merely represented a section on the map, 
and they were quite unaware of its po- 
tentialities as a contributor to the war 
and a support in men, money, munitions, 
raw material and food supplies to the al- 
lied cause. As I gave the actual facts of 
what had already been accomplished, they 
“registered” astonishment, and when I 
told what could be relied upon in the 
future, they became enthusiastic. 

Finally, when, in conclusion, I spoke 
of the unanimous spirit of devotion to the 
cause and the determination to win which 
pervaded the entire West, I received a 
response which was most gratifying. Then 
followed expressions from several gentle- 
men present, representing different parts 
of the British Empire, and a discussion 
which developed into a veritable British- 
American reunion and a general expres- 
sion of optimistic feeling. After receiving a 
vote of thanks for my address, I was made 
an honorary member of the Institute dur- 
ing my stay in England, and the meeting, 
which I addressed for forty-five minutes 
and had supposed would be over in an 
hour or so, after continuing long past 
that time, finally adjourned. 

I will, I hope, be pardoned for men- 
tioning this incident in the course of my 
experience here, as I do it solely to illus- 
trate the vital interest shown in America 
by the British people, and how eager they 
are to learn about the various parts of it 
and the war spirit prevailing therein. I 
find the same receptive and responsive at- 
titude among all those with whom I have 
thus far come in conta~t. No longer ob- 
livious or indifferent to the sentiments 
and resources of the United States, they 
are anxious to be informed, and heartily 
welcome those who can tell them some- 
thing about the reaction of the people to 
the war. 

That there is need for such enlighten- 
ment is the opinion of Englishmen who 
have travelled about in America, and who 
testify that the ignorance of their average 


countrymen of the better class concern- 
ing the United States, especially that part 
of it lying westward of the Atlantic 
states, is phenomenal, the reason being 
that they have never felt sufficient inter- 
est in the subject to familiarize them- 
selves with it. This may or may not be so, 
but I certainly find them very eager to 
absorb all I am able to tell them about 
the war spirit of our country and the at- 
titude of its citizens at the present time. 

This week I start upon a tour of north- 
ern England and Scotland, to visit Bir- 
mingham, Manchester, Liverpool, Glas- 
gow and Edinburgh. After meeting peo- 
ple in these cities, I shall be able to say 
whether the same avidity for American 
information, or rather information con- 
cerning the western part of America, pre- 
vails among them, as it certainly does in 
London. 


* * 

Since I have been in England there 
have been a number of strikes which, to 
an American, appeared to be of very se- 
rious moment, but, while they received 
much attention in the press during their 
continuance, they did not seem to arouse 
or greatly concern the British public, 
which evidently does not take labor trou- 
bles very seriously—at least not to the 
extent of permitting them to interfere 
greatly with its ordinary activities. 

The first was a strike of highly paid 
munition workers, which failed of public 
support, and, after a few days, collapsed, 
it being made evident by the authorities 
that those who refused to return to work 
would be subject to draft for service in 
the army. The next was a strike of the 
girl conductors on the busses, who de- 
manded, not unreasonably, equal pay for 
equal service with the men employed. 
This lasted for several days, during which 
there were “no busses runnin’ from the 
Bank to Mandalay,” nor anywhere else, 
and the streets of London were strangely 
silent. The strike extended to those hav- 
ing a similar grievance on the “tube,” but 
it was adjusted, and the girls returned to 
work satisfied, at least for the time be- 
ing. 

The most recent, as well as the most 
astonishing, strike, something wholly un- 
precedented, was that of the London 
Metropolitan police, of whom there are 
some twenty thousand. These men 
claimed that their wages had not ad- 
vanced to a degree commensurate with 
the increased cost of living, and public 
sentiment generally supported this griev- 
ance, the police of London being both ef- 
ficient and popular. 

To the stranger, this strike seemed most 
alarming. Twelve thousand men went out 
on the first and second days of the strike, 
which lasted but three days. Special con- 
stables, of which there are a number 
equal to the regular police, prepared to 
serve temporarily; nevertheless, for sev- 
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eral days and nights London was prac- 
tically without police protection, and one 
imagined that, with the streets darkened, 
there would follow a carnival of crime. 

I happened to be out quite late on one 
of the darkest of these nights, and, a taxi 
being unobtainable at that hour, was 
obliged to walk through narrow, dimly lit 
streets, rather a long distance to my hotel. 
During this midnight walk I saw no signs 
of disorder whatever, and the streets 
seemed as quiet as usual, with the few 
people on them going about their busi- 
ness apparently with no fear of molesta- 
tion. There was no sign of disorder what- 
ever. : 

There were an unusual number of 
burglaries on the last night of the strike, 
but a dozen was the total, and this seems 
small for a city of some seven million 
people, under such circumstances. Dur- 
ing the day, traffic took care of itself and 
did it very well. The fact is, London is 
so well governed and policed that it can 
run smoothly on its momentum for a. few 
days, and I was surprised to see how lit- 
tle difference the absence of the police 
seemed to make. 

The strike was settled very quickly, and 
the police gladly returned to their duties. 
The commissioner of police, Sir Edward 
Richard Henry, who is sixty-eight years 
old, and has occupied the position for fif- 
teen years, resigned, and Sir Nevil Mac- 
ready was appointed in his stead. The 
police received an increase of pay equiva- 
lent to three dollars and seventy-five cents 
a week, with other considerations. The 
question of officially recognizing the union, 
which was also at issue, was considered 
settled by the fact that the Prime Minis- 
ter had received its executive committee, 
and the Home Office had agreed to form 
a representative committee to draft rules 
for the government of the union as an 
authorized organization. 

It may interest the readers of The Mill- 
er to know the pay received by the police 
of London, which is regarded, I believe, 
as one of the most capable forces in the 
world. With the recent increase, these 
men receive thirteen dollars and seventy- 
five cents a week, with a war bonus of 
three dollars a week and sixty-two cents 
weekly for each child of school-going age, 
a total, not including the allowance for 
children, of sixteen dollars and seventy- 
five cents a week. After twenty-six years 
of service, London policemen may retire 
on a weekly pension of eight dollars and 
seventy-five cents. There is also a pen- 
sion of two dollars and fifty cents a 
week for the widow of every man, and an 
allowance of sixty dollars a year for each 
child of school-going age. Considering 
the present cost of living and the duties 
performed, these wages certainly do not 
seem excessive, and it was no doubt due 
to the justice of the men’s claim for an 
advance that the government so prompt- 
ly settled the strike by granting a con- 
siderable advance in wages. One won- 
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ders, however, why the matter was not ad- 
justed on a fair basis before a strike to 
enforce demands became necessary. 

* * 

There have been no air raids on Lon- 
don since I arrived, but I have an idea 
now what they must resemble. The other 
evening two English gentlemen were din- 
ing with me in my sitting-room, which 
happens to be on Suffolk Street, next door 
to the stage entrance of the Haymarket 
Theatre. After dinner, we had been smok- 
ing and chatting for a couple of hours 
when a booming sound was heard like the 
firing of guns. ~ 

“Hello!” said one of my guests, “I say! 
it’s a raid, there go the marroons,” which 
I knew were the preliminary alarms. We 
listened for a minute, and the sound was 
repeated. One of my friends, who was 
obliged to go some distance to his home, 
made a hasty departure for his station, 
declining my invitation to remain with 
me until the raid was over. 

As I returned from bidding him a hur- 
ried farewell, a loud crash was heard. 
“That was a bomb falling some distance 
away,” said my other friend, and I 
thought it must be as he said, since he had 
been through many air raids and cer- 
tainly ought to recognize the symptoms, 
until, glancing at the clock on the mantel- 
piece, I noted it was exactly ten minutes 
after ten. 

Instantly I remembered that at this hour, 
every night except Sunday, the good ship 
Marion May was attacked by a German 
submarine in “The Freedom of the Seas,” 
being produced next door, and at pre- 
cisely ten minutes after ten, with amaz- 
ing regularity, a gallant British destroyer, 
coming to the rescue, smashed the wicked 
Hun with a tremendous crash as of in- 
numerable tin pans being banged togeth- 
er. Thereafter came the customary faint 
hurrahs from the stage sailors, and I 
knew our air raid was not the real thing, 
and so assured my visitor (whose name 
was Raikes, by the way), who looked 
foolish. 

By this time, my other guest was be- 
yond recall, speeding forth into the night 
in search of “a better ’ole.” 

* «# 

The American soldiers and sailors who 
are in England, both officers and men, 
carry themselves with becoming modesty. 
I see many of them walking about the 
streets, in the hotels, theatres and res- 
taurants, at the officers’ clubs and the 
Eagle Hut in Aldwych. They are al- 
ways unassuming, courteous, good-tem- 
pered and well-behaved. I have not heard 
one word in criticism of them, and they 
are especially praised for being so earn- 
est and humble-minded. 

It is to be regretted that some of the 
American civilians who come over here 
on various missions, more or less impor- 
tant, are not making so favorable an im- 
pression; on the contrary, they are dis- 
crediting their country by their bump- 
tiousness and lack of tact. Not infre- 
quently I meet one of these civilians, 
recently arrived, who falls to bragging 
and boasting about America before Eng- 
lishmen, who are too well bred to protest 
and too genuinely grateful to the United 
States to snub the bounder, and I always 
feel like throttling him. 

The American authorities should be 
more circumspect about permitting men 
of this kind to obtain passports; it is 
most important, just now, that nothing 
should occur to disturb the cordial rela- 
tions existing between the people of the 
two countries. America and Americans 
are in high favor, and it behooves visitors 
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from the United States to be modest and 
tactful. Many of these civilians, I re- 
gret to say it, seem to take advantage of 
the situation to strut and swagger, even 
to defy the conventions, imagining there- 
by that they are asserting their independ- 
ence, whereas they are only making them- 
selves conspicuous by their bad manners 
and misuse of a hospitality that is gra- 
cious and kindly. Some of them openly 
criticize English ways and institutions, 
comparing them with those in America 
to their disadvantage, and a few defy reg- 
ulations, believing that because they are 
Americans, their infractions will be ig- 
nored or condoned. 

Departments in Washington are respon- 
sible for the presence in England of most 
of these objectionable civilians, who are 
a source of deep mortification to the well- 
behaved Americans here. They are sent 
over to perform some service, usually not 
of prime consequence, and immediately 
become impressed with their own import- 
ance, to the chagrin and disgust of our 
soldiers and sailors, who recognize the 
type because they so often meet it at 
home; small officials, ex-politicians, 
pseudo-journalists, tin-horn professors, 
shallow windjammers and even clergymen 
of a sort. 

Before a man is authorized, or permit- 
ted, to inflict himself upon England, at 
least at the present time, his character 
should be very thoroughly looked into. 
It is not only necessary that he be loyal,— 
that goes without saying,—or ‘even that 
he be capable of performing whatever 
duty he has undertaken, but also that he 
should understand something of the Brit- 
ish character, and, above all, that he 
should have judgment and tact, and know 
how to behave himself when he meets 
courteous people. Some of these Amer- 
ican civilians are arrant boors, unaccus- 
tomed to the society of well-conducted 
persons, and sometimes even lacking the 
rudimentary knowledge that clean linen 
is an essential among decent folk. 

One of these truculent American pil- 
grims, representing himself to be an emis- 
sary of the United States Treasury de- 
partment, recently succeeded in getting 
himself into the police court and the daily 
papers by his gross misbehavior and bad 
language. Just what he is doing over 
here for the department his actions dis- 
credit does not appear in the reports of 
his trial, but he claims to be the posses- 
sor of a diplomatic passport which he 
evidently imagines gives him the right to 
defy English law and do as he pleases. 

It pleased him, when he alighted from 
a train, at Esher Station, to cross the 
tracks, some of the rails being electrified, 
instead of passing out by the ordinary 
way. He had been warned not to do 
this, and when the station-master pro- 
tested against this violation of the rules, 
this self-important American pushed him 
aside with some violence and crossed over. 

Proceedings were brought against him 
by the railway, and the defense was made 
that, as an official of the American em- 
bassy, he was entitled to immunity. As 
always, considerate of American rights, 
the authorities postponed the hearing un- 
til inquiries could be made as to the de- 
fendant’s status. At the final trial, on 
August 26, a letter from the Foreign Of- 
fice was read in which it was stated that 
the name of this American swashbuckler 
was not on the list of those returned by 
the United States ambassador as mem- 
bers of his staff, and therefore he was not 
“entitled to claim immunity from legal 
proceedings in this country on the ground 
of diplomatic privilege.” 


It was testified that the defendant had 
been very abusive to the company’s of- 
ficials, and said to one of them: “Through 
a slight technicality you have won, but 
let me tell you this, I can pass without 
showing my ticket, and if you ever in- 
terfere with me again, as old as you are, 
I will knock your damned head off, you 
twenty-five bob a week damn fool.” 

Nice language this, and nice actions, 
for a representative of the United States 
Treasury department carrying a diplo- 
matic passport! It is some satisfaction 
to know that he was fined the maximum 
penalty, twenty-five dollars and costs, al- 
though it is a pity that he was not given 
a jail sentence also. 

Can there be any doubt that, however 
efficient this person may be, he should 
promptly be sent home? The good name 
of America in England would be vastly 
conserved by canceling a considerable por- 
tion of the passports that have been care- 
lessly issued to civilian Americans over 
here; probably few of them will be fined 
in court for their offenses against the 
canons of propriety and good taste, but 
a large number of them are rank blighters 
or blithering idiots, who ought to be re- 
called and kept in the back woods where 
they properly belong. 





Packages for Macaroni 

Wasnincton, D. C., Oct. 5.—Repre- 
sentatives of the alimentary paste indus- 
try, at a recent conference with officials 
of the Food Administration, agreed to aid 
in the campaign for conservation of war 
necessities. Their products, macaroni, 
spaghetti and noodles, which heretofore 
have been packed in numerous sizes and 
styles of packages, will be put up in three 
standard-sized packages. 

Macaroni and spaghetti will be put out 
only in 8-oz and 16-0z packages, and when 
sold in bulk will be available only in 10-lb 
and 22-lb boxes. Noodles will be sold 
only in 4-oz and 8-oz packages. As a 
conservation measure in saving paper, 
labor, and shipping space, the manufac- 
turers have agreed that these standard 
packages shall be completely filled. 

Those who attended this conference 
were J. T. Williams, president National 
Macaroni and Noodle Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, Indianapolis; W. A. Tharinger, 
Tharinger Macaroni Co., Milwaukee; 
Frank S. Zelerga, A. Zelerga Sons Co., 
Brooklyn; T. H. Toomey, Di Martini Co., 
New York City; A. M. Alexander, Foulds 
Milling Co. Chicago; B. S. Scotland, 
Cleveland (Ohio) Macaroni Co; Paul 
Skinner, Skinner Mfg. Co., Omaha. 

Ricwarp B. Warrovs. 





Who Bears Exchange? 

A milling company asks information as 
to who should pay the exchange, if any, 
on arrival drafts. The particular mill 
makes all of its drafts payable “with ex- 
change,” but occasionally receives claims 
from customers for refund of the amounts 
collected as exchange under an assertion 
that, because flour has been sold f.o.b. 
destination, the mill should bear this ex- 


pense. 

Like most other aspects of sales con- 
tracts, this point depends primarily upon 
any express agreement between the par- 
ties. If there happens to be no specific 
agreement on the subject, it will be pre- 
sumed that the parties mutually intended 
to follow the practice established in any 
previous dealings they may have had in 
other sales. If there have been no previ- 
ous dealings between them, any general 
and well-established custom in the flour 
trade would govern. 
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The fact that flour is sold f.0.b. destina- 
tion controls the question of liability for 
freight charges, but does not of itself fix 
liability for exchange incident to collec- 
tion of the price. On the other hand, 
the mere fact that a selling mill draws a 
draft “with exchange” does not charge the 
buyer with that expense, except as his 
assumption of the obligation is shown by 
express agreement or may be inferred 
from custom. But, clearly, the fact that 
in previous dealings between the same 
parties the mill has drawn “with ex- 
change” would charge the buyer with the 
expense, in the absence of express agree- 
ment to the contrary. 

If a case arise where no mutual under- 
standing on the point can be deduced 
from express agreement or custom, it 
seems that the mill should bear the ex- 
pense of exchange on an arrival draft, 
since it constitutes the banks its agents 
for the purpose of collecting the price at 
the destination and remitting to the mill. 

A. L. H. Srneer. 





Big Increase in Stocks 

Wasuineton, D. C., Oct. 3.—The 
commercial stocks of wheat reported to 
the Department of Agriculture in a food 
survey dated Sept. 1, 1918, amounted to 
114,331,842 bus. These figures refer to 
stocks actually reported, and do not rep- 
resent the total commercial stocks of the 
country, nor do they include stocks on 
farms on the date of the survey. The 
stocks reported were held by 11,271 firms, 
consisting of elevators, warehouses, grain 


. mills, and wholesale dealers, and were 


equal to 296.6 per cent of the stocks held 
by the same firms on Sept. 1, 1917. 

The commercial visible supply figures, 
as published by the Chicago Board of 
Trade for the nearest date, show 48,821,- 
000 bus of wheat, as against 5,058,000 a 
year ago, and the corresponding Brad- 
street figures for 1918 show 54,236,000 
bus, as against 10,315,000 for 1917. These 
figures, as well as the results of the more 
extensive survey, show a very great rela- 
tive increase in the commercial stocks of 
wheat on Sept. 1 this year, compared with 
the same date in 1917. This increase, as 
pointed out in connection with the report 
for Aug. 1, is due to an earlier season 
and a more rapid movement of grain into 
commercial channels, as well as to an in- 
creased yield. 

The commercial stocks of other cereals 
reported for Sept. 1, 1918, according to 
the department statement, were as fol- 
lows: corn, 16,715,978 bus; oats, 64,683,- 
859; barley, 16,299,104; rye, 4,149,612. 
These stocks represent the following per- 
centages of the corresponding stocks on 
Sept. 1, 1917: corn, 208.6 per cent; oats, 
140.1; barley, 84; rye, 152.8. 

The commercial stocks of flour and corn 
meal as reported for the survey were: 
wheat flour, white, 4,539,328 bbls; whole- 
wheat and graham flour, 147,465; barley 
flour, 167,158; rye flour, 225,127; corn 
flour, 30,522,276 Ibs; corn meal, 72,642,- 
853; buckwheat flour, 2,384,330; mixed 
flour, 8,333,324. These stocks represent 
the following percentages of the stocks 
on hand a year ago: wheat flour, white, 
140 per cent; whole-wheat and graham 
flour, 164.7; barley flour, 2,690.4; rye 
flour, 274.4; corn flour, 920.3; corn meal, 
189; buckwheat flour, 81.7; mixed flour, 


202.2. 
Ricuarp B. Wartnovs. 


A new British food regulation provid- 
ed that no person should, after Sept. 1, 
1918, sell, or offer or expose for sale any 
flour, flake, semolina, hominy, cerealine, or 
meal, made from corn, at a price exceed- 
ing 8c per Ib. 
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“Well, sir,” 













said Old Dad Fetchit, of the Fish River Roller 
Mills, “I allow the idea of suspendin’ the mixed-flour law 

we an’ dependin’ on the gen'ral statutes to keep 
the crooks from adulteratin’ flour maybe 
3 is. all right. 


But I recolleck right 


here was a power of hawg liftin’ 


in these here hills until we 


got up the Fish River anti- 
 hawg thief society, whereat 
| whereupon runnin’ off somebody 
wes .else’s razor backs got to be dang un- 
The society ain’t ever been repealed neither, an’ 
so long’s I got anything to say about it, ain’t likely to be.” 








A FABLE 

A certain man, having purchased a 
horse at a cost of one hundred and sev- 
enty-five dollars, with the purpose of sell- 
ing it for two hundred dollars and making 
thereby a profit for himself of twenty-five 
dollars, took the animal to market. 

Selecting a prospective buyer he ap- 
proached him and, first exhibiting the ex- 
cellent qualities of his horse, finally 
offered to part with him at a price of two 
hundred dollars. 

“The offer seems reasonable,” said the 
gentleman addressed, “but I have no use 
for a horse at the moment, and regret I 
cannot trade with you.” 

“In that case,” replied the owner of the 
horse, “I will make you a price of one 
hundred and seventy-five dollars.” 

“The figure is indeed attractive,” said 
the other, “but it happens that I have 
neither stabling space nor feed for anoth- 
er horse. Perhaps we can trade another 
time.” 

“I am quite determined to deal with 
you,” urged the owner, “and to start busi- 
ness will make a considerable sacrifice. 
Take the horse for one hundred and fifty 
even,” 

“You will excuse me, I am sure,” plead- 
ed the man, “when I tell you that I have 
no work for a horse to do, and positively 
do not require a horse.” 

“That is unfortunate,” persisted the 
other, “and your situation leads me to 
make a special concession and to close a 
deal with you at a price of one hundred 
and twenty-five dollars, which is but half 
the real value of this noble steed.” 

“It is quite impossible to deal with me 
today,” exclaimed the now impatient vic- 
tim. “The truth is I already have horses 
which I am exceedingly eager to be rid 
of, and you have quite spoiled my market 
by quoting your own shabby old dobbin 
within the hearing of those to whom I 
had hoped to sell.” 

Convinced at last of the impossibility 
of making a sale, the owner of the horse 
departed, and thereafter spent the entire 
day going from man to man and place to 
place hawking his horse. At twilight, hav- 
ing unsuccessfully offered his property at 
as low a price as one hundred dollars, he 
led him home, put him in the stable and 
spent the night in bewailing his fate. 

A few weeks after this incident there 


developed a most considerable demand for 
horses, and the man who owned the horse 
cheerily proceeded again to market, con- 
fident of being able easily to realize two 
hundred dollars or perhaps an even great- 
er price, 

“Oh, hadn’t you heard the news?” said 
all the buyers of horses. “Your generous 
proffer of your horse at one hundred dol- 
lars when you were last in our midst still 
dwells so vividly in our memories that no 
one now cares to pay more than that sum 
for your horse or any other horse.” 

* * 

The moral of which applies no less to 

flour than to horses. 





POOR BUSINESS 

The following letter, received by a 
mill from its representative in the East, 
so exactly describes a trade condition 
which is becoming increasingly familiar 
to every miller, that The Northwestern 
Miller feels justified in reproducing it 
practically in full: 

All the mills are making a big mis- 
take in crowding sales so hard. They 
are getting every buyer sore. They 
urged sales to beat the band around 
$11.10 to $11.40, and because the 
Food Administration had regulated 
the price the buyer thought that 
would be about the basis for the new 
crop. Salesmen urged sales so hard 
that all buyers bought heavily, and 
as soon as the trade got filled up, 
down went flour prices from twenty 
cents to forty cents per barrel, and 
those who held back and didn’t buy 
are getting this cheaper flour and 
making the price for the fellows who 
have bought the higher priced flour. 

The cutting of prices is not mak- 
ing any more business, because un- 
der the regulations the trade is afraid 
to buy any more; demand is not as 
heavy as expected, and consequently 
the only thing price-cutting and urg- 
ing of sales is doing is to dissatisfy 
the buyer and make him disgusted. 
There is not any too much profit in 
the buying and selling of flour any- 
way, and when mills get crazy simply 
because they think they have got to 
beat the other fellow to it, whether 
they make a dollar or not, it is hav- 
ing the effect of making the dealer 


sore, and if this continues very long 
the mills will be in worse shape than 
they are now, for they won't have any- 
body to sell the flour to. They all 
seem to forget that at the best our 
consumption is cut down twenty-five 
per cent, and that three-fourths time 
is all they should operate under nor- 
mal conditions unless they can sell 
their other flour for export. I think 
the salesmen could have got fairer 
prices for the mills if they just had 
kept a stiff upper lip and let them 
do it. 

For some time the “edge” has been 
off the flour market. Eagerness of mills 
to keep their plants up to maximum activ- 
ity before all of their wheat supplies have 
been rushed past them to terminals or to 
the seaboard, combined with slack demand 
for flour due to the substitution pro- 
gramme, have created a condition never 


. before known in the industry in the early 


autumn months. 

The actual current demand for flour, 
considering both hard and soft wheat 
mills, probably does not exceed a third of 
the possible output. Soft wheat mills are 
practically without present demand, and 
those in the hard wheat districts are rap- 
idly overtaking their reserve. supply of 
orders,—most of them having long since 
forgotten the Food Administration re- 
striction upon forward sales. 

In normal times, such a situation would 
result in a reduced demand for wheat, 
with an accompanying reaction in wheat 
prices, a shrinkage in mill earnings and 
a gradually decreasing rate of milling 
activity. Under the present plan of a 
fixed wheat price, the value of wheat can- 
not reflect the shrinkage in flour demand. 
The flour price depreciation falls wholly 
upon the miller; and, it must be said, the 
miller just now appears to be particular- 
ly eager to make the fall as long and as 
hard as possible. 

Just what it is expected to accomplish 
by this eagerness to reduce flour prices 
below cost is difficult to determine. Cer- 
tainly not one barrel more of flour is be- 
ing sold. On the contrary, the miller is 
simply amusing himself by beating his 
own prices down and yet further down, 
while the buyer looks on and wonders 
what it is all about. 

When the new milling control plan was 
adopted, it fixed a “fair price” for flour, 
based on a permitted grinding toll of a 
dollar and ten cents per barrel. Many 
millers insisted, with excellent statistical 
backing, that this was an insufficient al- 
lowance under the high milling costs 
created by war conditions. Whether a 
dollar and ten cents is or is not enough 
is today an almost forgotten question; for 
the ten cents is gone, a part of the dol- 
lar has gone, and, unless something soon 
occurs to stop the slipping, the rest of 
it will not last long. Scores of millers are 
today fairly hurling their flour on the 
market at margins which cannot possibly 
cover the cost of wheat and its milling,— 
margins which, had they been suggested 
by the Food Administration, would have 
resulted in veritable howls of honest pro- 
test. 

There is the high authority of the gov- 
ernment of the United States behind the 
dollar and ten cents per barrel gross mar- 
gin for milling and marketing a barrel 
of flour. It has decreed that a price 
based on that toll is a “fair” price for 
flour. The miller has a fair and proper 


title to that price; the buyer who has paid 

it is entitled to a fair and proper pro- 

tection against subsequent reductions. 
The miller who asks the “fair” price for 
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flour is not subject to criticism. He may 
not be indicted as a “profiteer.” He can- 
not be accused of beating the farmer or 
of holding up the consumer. He will be 
taking only what has been deemed a fair 
wage for his service in converting wheat 
into flour and feed. He will be doing no 
more than protecting his investment and 
his business,—and if-he makes any con- 
siderable money through doing it, the ex- 
tra profit will quickly find its way by a 
most direct and plainly marked route 
into the nation’s war chest. Why not, 
therefore, get the “fair” price? 





ENFORCEMENT 

A great many millers are just now 
disturbed in mind because of the activities 
of the Food Administration in checking 
their accounts to determine the degree of 
their compliance or non-compliance with 
the rules governing milling on the last 
crop year. In instances strong feeling has 
developed because of these activities, and 
some millers are bitter in their resentment 
that their accounts and reports should be 
brought into question. 

All of this is but natural, so far as 
applies to the miller who has, to the best 
of his wisdom and with honest intentions, 
played the game according to its rules. 
Such millers, however, have nothing to 
fear from a fair checking of their records, 
and will, when called upon, cheerfully 
make whatever refund of profit they may 
be called upon to pay. This was in the 
plan, and no possible objection can be 
made to it. 

Certainly the Food Administration 
would be derelict in carrying out its por- 
tion of the voluntary agreement if it 
failed to scrutinize the operations and 
records of all millers, and to hold every 
one strictly to account in the matter of 
the permitted twenty-five cents per barrel 
profit. Its failure to do so would put a 
premium on dishonesty by allowing the 
miller who has improperly held a too 
great profit or juggled his books in his 
own interest to keep his dishonest gains, 
while the miller who has complied with the 
regulations would have just cause to feel 
that the Food Administration had poorly 
rewarded his co-operation and compli- 
ance. 

It is, therefore, absolutely essential that 
the Food Administration keep its pledge 
to the milling industry by holding’ every. 
miller to an honest accounting, and re- 
quiring that every one who has exceeded 
his fair earning shall refund his excess. 
For it to do otherwise would be an abso- 
lute violation of good faith, properly to be 
resented by the great trade body which, 
having carried out its part of the pro- 
gramme, has every right to expect the 
Food Administration to keep exact faith. 

All of this is fundamental. Unfortu- 
nately, not every representative of the 
Food Administration is disposed to give 
credit where credit is due, or place his 
charges with exactness and absence of 
bias. In far too many instances, enforce- 
ment officials have adopted the mental at- 
titude of village hawkshaws, and, begin- 
ning with the broad assumption that all 
millers are crooked, have construed it to 
be their duty to find some sort of charge 
to lodge against every one of them. Fur- 
thermore, certain officials have developed 
into peddlers of scurrilous tales, and have 
not hesitated to gossip about their find- 
ings and to carry scandal from one miller 
to the next in a fashion utterly unworthy 
of any representative of the Food Ad- 
ministration. 

In ‘the business of reviewing and 
checking up the operation of mills under 
the Milling Division and voluntary agree- 
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ment plan, there is no occasion whatever 
for either fear or resentment on the part 
of millers, or for the adoption of an atti- 
tude of thief-catching by the representa- 
tives of the Food Administration. The 
whole matter is perfectly clear,—accounts 
and reports should conform to the regula- 
tions, and, where profit exceeds the allow- 
ance, it should be promptly and ag re- 
funded in whatever manner the Food 
Administration determines. Personal feel- 
ing, crimination and recrimination, the 
scattering of scandal and the adoption of 
p'osecuting attorney methods are in no 
sense required, and are as reprehensible 
as is the act of any miller who tries to 
beat the game. 

The Northwestern Miller’s earnest 
counsel to every miller is to meet the 
check of his operations with the utmost 
frankness, to admit error when error is 
faiily established, and, in like manner, to 
stick stoutly to his position when any rep- 
resentative of the department of enforce- 
ment adopts an arbitrary or manifestly 
unfair attitude. While it has no definite 
assurance on the subject, it feels that it 
can speak with a certain authority in de- 
claring that no miller will find his right 
of appeal to the Food Administrator 
barred. and that the Food Administrator 
will himself see that no.arbitrary or inten- 
tional injustice shall be done. The fair- 
ness of Mr. Hoover can be depended upon 
to respond to the appeal of the fair 
miller. 


KANSAS CITY MILL FIRE 


Only the Elevators Saved When Plant of R. 
E. Kidder Flour Mills Burned—$85,000 
Loss—Will Be Rebuilt 


Kansas City. Mo., Oct. 5.—Fire de- 
stroyed the 800-bb! flour mill of the R. 
E. Kidder Flour Mills, located in Rose- 
dale, a suburb of Kansas City, early 
Thursday morning, causing a loss to 
building and contents estimated at $85,- 
0v0, largely covered by insurance. The 
company’s two elevators, one of wood con- 
struction and the other of concrete and 
brick, containing about 50,000 bus of 
wheat, were saved, but 3.500 bus of wheat, 
350 bbls of flour, a small quantity of feed 
and a large supply of bags in the mill 
and warehouse, were destroyed or. ma- 
terially damaged by fire and water. 

The boiler-room suffered but slight 
damage. and it is probable that the en- 
gine, now covered with bricks from falling 
walls, is not beyond repair. The contents 
of the office, located in one end of the 
warehouse, were saved. 

The fire originated in the dustroom in 
the cupola of the mill building, and is 
thought to have been caused by spontane- 
ous combustion. It had gained consid- 
erable headway when discovered. Seventy 
thousand dollars insu’ ance was carried on 
the milling plant, and $15,000 on the stock, 
exclusive of wheat in the elevator, and 
according to R. E. Kidder, who returned 
this morning from an eastern trip, will 
lack only a few thousand dollars of cov- 
ering the loss, not considering the inter- 
ruption to business and the increased cost 
of materials should it be decided to re- 
build at once. 

He stated that a new mill would be 
built, but might be delayed somewhat in 
the expectation that later on there might 
be less trouble in secu ing labor and 
equipment. In the meantime, arrange- 
ments have been made to care for the 
concern’s trade without interruption. 
Temporary offices have been established in 
the New England Building, Ninth and 
Wyandotte streets. 

The burned mill was built in 1892. and 
was a splendid example of the mill con- 
struction 01 that day. Originally the firm 
was Arms & Kidder, but for many years 
Mr. Kidder has been sole owner, his son, 
Edwin W. Kidder, being associated with 
him in the active management of the busi- 
ness. R. E. Stea.re. 











New Corn Products Grades 
Wasuinoton, D. C., Oct. 5.—Changes 
in* corn-milling grades, affecting grits, 
cream meal, corn flour, pearl meal and 
common corn meals, have been announced 
by the Food Administration. These are 
expected to standardize corn-milling 
products further, in order that the house- 

wife may be sure what she is getting. 
This action follows upon a conference 
with the Western Corn Millers’ Commit- 
tee, just terminated. The committee pro- 
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tested that the earlier grades established, 
while satisfactory for some mills, were 
too rigid for others. 

The new grades will permit grits, cream 
meal and corn flour to have a moisture 
content of from 12% to 13% per cent. 
Fat content may range from 1% to 2% 
per cent, instead of being limited rigidly 
to 1% per cent. In any case, the sum 
total of the two must not exceed 15 per 
cent. 

Standard, bolted, and plain or water- 
ground common corn meal, when shipped 
in interstate traffic, must not contain more 
than 12 per cent of moisture. It is to be 
unrestricted as to moisture or fat content, 
if for local distribution. Pearl meal 
standards for moisture and fat, respec- 
tively, are now 12 and 8 per cent, whether 
domestic or export. The figures were 
formerly 11 per cent for moisture and 3 
per cent for fat. 

In the past, meals not standardized have 
spoiled in transit, which caused some dis- 
satisfaction among housewives who used 
corn products as substitutes for wheat. 
The Food Administration has standard- 
ized in the same manner rye and barley 
flour, and oat and corn products. 

Members of the Western Corn Millers’ 
Committee at the conference were: W. W. 
Marshall, Kansas City; George Dahnke, 
Union City, Tenn; J. B. McLemore, Nash- 
ville, Tenn; J. W. Craven, St. Joseph, 
Mo; W. N. Adams, Arkadelphia, Ark. J. 
J. Stream represerted the Food Adminis- 
tration. Ricuarp B. Watrovs. 





HEARINGS ON OATS GRADES 


New Standards Formulated, and Hearings 
Arranged to Discuss Them Before 
Final Promulgation 


Hearings upon proposed official grain 
standards of the United States for oats, 
hereafter to be established and promul- 
gated by the Secretary of Agriculture 
under the United States grain standards 
act, will be held by the chief of the 
Bureau of Markets, or his representatives, 
at the times and places designated below. 
The basis for the proposed standards, 
submitted for discussion, is annexed. 

Producers of grain, millers, merchants, 
manufacturers, bankers, grain inspectors, 
members of exchanges, warehousemen, 
carriers, and other persons interested are 
invited to be present at any of these hear- 
ings. Opportunity for oral discussion 
will be afforded to as many as practicable. 
Written communications will be consid- 
ered, and should be sent to the chief of 
the Bureau of Markets, Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. ‘It is re- 
quested that arguments, suggestions, and 
criticisms be brief and definite, and refer 
to the specific class and grade in question. 

The hearings will be held as follows: 


Oct. 15, beginning 10 a.m., Philadelphia, 
Pa., Bourse Building. 

Oct. 16, beginning 10 a.m., Buffalo, N. Y., 
Room 409, Chamber of Commerce Building. 

Oct. 17, beginning 10 a.m., Chicago, IIL, 
Fort Dearborn Hotel, 

Oct. 18, beginning 10 a.m., Omaha, Neb., 
Hotel Fontenelle. 

Oct. 19, beginning 10 a.m., Minneapolis, 
Minn., Assembly Room, Court House. 

Oct. 21, beginning 9 a.m., Bozeman, Mont., 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Oct. 22, beginning 10 a.m., Spokane, Wash., 
Hotel Davenport. 

Oct. 23, beginning 9 a.m., Portland, Oregon, 
Assembly Room, Chamber of Commerce. 

Oct. 26, beginning 10 a.m., Denver, Colo., 
Albany Hotel. 

Oct. 28, beginning 10 a.m., Kansas City, 
Kansas, Muehlebach. 

Oct. 29, beginning 11 a.m., Oklahoma City, 
Okla., Lee-Huckins Hotel. 

Oct. 31, beginning 10 a.m., Memphis, Tenn., 
Merchants’ Exchange. 

Nov. 1, beginning 10 a.m., St. Louis, Mo., 
Planters’ Hotel. 


. by any device an 


Nov. 2, beginning 10 a.m., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Hotel Gibson. 

Nov. 4, beginning 10 a.m., Atlanta, Ga., 
Chamber of Commerce Building. 


PROPOSED STANDARDS FOR OATS 


Any grain which contains more than 
10 per cent of grain of a kind or kinds 
other than oats, or wnich contains more 
than 40 per cent of all matter other than 
oats, including oat hulls and oat clippings, 
shall not be classified as oats. The term 
“oats” in these standards shall not in- 
clude wild oats. 

All determinations shall be upon the 
basis of the grain including cereal grains, 
foreign material, and wild oats. Percent- 
ages, except in the case of moisture, shall 
be percentages ascertained by weight. 

Percentage of moisture in oats shall be 
ascertained by the moisture tester and the 
method of use thereof described in Circu- 
lar No. 72, and supplement thereto, issued 
by the United States Department of Ag- 


‘ riculture, Bureau of Plant Industry, ex- 


cept that the sraduated measuring cylin- 
der used shall be that described in De- 
partment of Agriculture Bulletin No. 56; 
or such percentage shall be ascertained 
method giving equiva- 
lent results. 

Test weight per bushel shall be the 
weight per Winchester bushel as deter- 
mined by the testing apparatus and the 
method of use thereof described in Bulle- 
tin No. 472, dated Oct. 30, 1916, issued by 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, or as determined by any device and 
method giving equivalent results. The 
test weight per bushel so determined shall 
be stated in terms of whole pounds, omit- 
ting fractions of a pound, and shall be 
added to the grade designation. 

Foreign material shall be all matter 
other than oats, cereal grains, and wild 
oats, and shall include oat hulls and oat 
clippings. Cereal grains shall include 
wheat, corn, rye, barley, emmer, spelt, 
einkorn, grain sorghums, and ‘rice, only; 
and shall not include buckwheat, flaxseed, 
and wild oats. 

Heat-damaged kernels shall be kernels 
and pieces of kernels of oats which have 
been dist’nctly discolored by external heat 
or as a result of heating caused by fer- 
mentation. 

Bleached oats shall be oats which have 
been treated by the use of sulphurous acid 
or other chemicals for the purpose of 
bleaching. Clipped oats shall be oats of 
which 50 per cent or more have been 
clipped. 

CLASSES OF OATS 


Oats shall be divided into classes as fol- 
lows: z 

Class I, White oats. This class shall 
include all white and yellow oats, and may 
include not more than 10 per cent of oats 
and wild oats of other colors, either singly 
or in any combination. 

Class II, Red oats. This class shall in- 
clude all red or red rust-proof oats, and 
may include not more than 10 per cent 
of oats and wild oats of other colors, 
either singly or in any combination. 

Class III, Mixed oats. This class shall 
include grain coming within the definition 
of oats, consisting of oats of any color, 
any mixture of oats of different colors, 
and any mixture of oats and wild oats of 
different colors, not provided for in 
Classes I and IT. : 

Clipped or bleached oats shall be grad- 
ed and designated according to the grade 
requirements of the standards applicable 
to such oats if they were not clipped or 
bleached, and there shall be added to, and 
made a part of, the grade designation the 
word “clipped” or “bleached.” 


PROPOSED GRADE REQUIREMENTS FOR OATS—ALL CLASSES 
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*Ten per cent allowed in red oats. fSample grade—shall be oats of the class white, 
red or mixed, respectively, which do not come within the requirements of any of the grades 
from No. 1 to No. 6 inclusive or which have any commercially objectionable foreign odor, 
or are heating, hot, Infested with live weevils or other insects injurious to stored grain, 


or are otherwise of distinctly low quality. 
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THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 


The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbls: Oct.6 Oct. 7 

Oct. 5 Sept. 28 1917 1916 
Minneapolis ....390,175 413,520 446,965 311,955 
Oe cA it See 8 ft! reer 
Duluth-Superior 23,214 22,095 36,270 30,475 
Milwaukee ,.... 13,200 13,000 10,000 9,600 


eeeeees 434,124 427,855 493,235 352,030 
beeeee 236,9°5 156,525 





Totals 
Outside mills*. .219,170 





Ag’gate sprg.653,294 ...... 730,220 508,555 


St. Louis ...... 35,100 42,600 38,950 31,700 
St. Louist ..... 49.200 53.900 49.900 45.200 
Buffalo ........ 151,550 163,740 135,500 93,500 
Rochester ..... 10,500 11,600 11,00 12,0v0 
Chicago ....... 23,250 27,750 25,225 20,225 


Kansas City.... 66,800 69,300 68,100 66,700 
Kansas City}. ..323,620 298,847 221,095 254,510 
Toledo 32,100 31,500 36,750 35,700 
Toledof ....... 80,212 66,449 90,805 61,£20 
Nashville** ....127,792 114,897 162.525 103,455 
Portiand, Oreg.. 16,896 23,824 26,905 ...... 
Seattle 25,140 27,735 27,220 25,080 
Tacoma 35,990 32,960 27,435 63,700 


stew wees 


seen eee 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 





Oct. 6 Oct. 7 
Oet. 5 Sept. 28 1917 1916 
Minneapolis ...... 74 79 87 61 
OE. POE sccse coc 72 88 oe es 
Duluth-Superior .. 64 61 100 £5 
Outside mills* .... 80 75 91 59 
Average spring.. 73 76 89 69 
Milwaukee ........ 71 70 84 84 
St. Louis .. de 84 77 78 
St. Louist ... 70 53 75 
Buffalo ...... 98 80 56 
Rochester 62 59 62 
CRIBORS cop cic vcced 85 95 69 
Kansas City ...... 1 84 89 94 
Kansas Cityt ..... 80 76 75 98 
Toledo ...ccseeees 67 66 77 81 
Toledof .......... 66 69 81 70 
Nashville** ....... 66 63 102 72 
Portland, Oregon... 41 56 81 
Beasthe wcccvascees 53 59 58 61 
Tacoma ........+. 63 57 48 111 
BORA 20-00 esc ece 69 72 78 76 
Minnesota-Dakotas 73 76 89 69 
Other states ...... 68 71 75 77 


Flour output for week ending Oct. 5 at all 
above points shows a decrease of 3 per cent 
from week ending Sept. 28. 

*Minnerota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Keress and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

. )Fiour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





WHEAT 918,920,000 BUSHELS 


Government Report Shows Good Gain Over 
September Estimate—Corn 
Also Gains 


This year’s wheat crop will be 918,920,- 
000 bus, the Department of Agr‘culture 
predicted in its estimate of production is- 
sued Oct. & Winter wheat production 
is estimated at 555,725,000 bus and spring 
wheat at 363,195,000. 

A corn production of 2,717,775,000 bus 
was forecast from the condition of the 
crop Oct. 1. 

Estimates of other crops follow: Oats, 
1,535,297,000 bus; barley, 236,505,000; 
buckwheat, 19,473,000; white potatoes, 
391,279,000; sweet potatoes, 85,473,000; 
flax, 15,606,000; rice, 41,918,000. 

Condition of the various crops on Oct. 
1 was announced as follows: Corn, 68.6 
per cent of normal; buckwheat, 75.6; 
white potatoes, 73.7; sweet potatoes, 77.4; 
flax, 70.8; rice, 85.4. 

Condition of corn Oct. 1, and forecast 
of production by principal states follow: 
Ohio 76 per cent, 135,423,000 bus; Indiana, 
78 and 192,224,000; Illinois, 76 and 349,- 
448,000; Iowa, 83 and 402,147,000; Mis- 
souri, 54 and 149,221,000; Nebraska, 57 
and 147,470,000; Kansas, 20 and 46,896,000. 

The course of the government wheat 
crop estimates, as made the first of each 
calendar month, has been as follows 
(000,000’s omitted) : 


June July Aug. Sept. Oct. 
Winter wheat .. 587 557 554 558 556 
Spring wheat .. 344 334 322 343 363 
All wheat ..... 931 891 878 899 919 


The relation of this year’s wheat crop 
to those of preceding years is as follows 
(000,000’s omitted) : 


#1912-16 

‘ *1918 1917 1916 av'ge 
Winter wheat ..... 556 418 480 652 
Spring wheat ..... 363 233 156 267 
All wheat .......- 919 661 636 809 


*October estimate. tDecember estimate. 
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NEW FLOUR PAYMENT PLAN. 


Flour Bought for Army Domestic Account 
Will Be Paid for on Basis of Demand 
Draft for 100 Per Cent of Invoice 


New York, N. Y., Oct. 8.—(Special 
Telegram)—Flour mills throughout the 
country will be interested in learning that 
payments on wheat flour, car-lot ship- 
ments to army camps and cantonments, 
will be made by demand draft on the pur- 
chasing depot quartermasters for 100 per 
cent of the shippers’ invoice. 

This arrangement, announced today, 
was arrived at through the efforts of 
Brigadier General H. M. Lord, assistant 
to the acting quartermaster general; Col- 
onel J. W. McIntosh; C. H. Bell, of the 
Subsistence Division, Quartermaster Gen- 
eral’s office; and the Grain Corporation 
and the Cereal Division of the United 
States Food Administration. 

The agreement provides that the ship- 
per submits a 10-lb sample to the pur- 
chasing depot quartermaster, representa- 
tive of the mill’s shipment on the con- 
tract. The sample should be submitted 
as soon after the award as possible, so 
that ample time may be allowed for the 
receipt and inspection of it prior to the 
presentation of draft by the bank. 

The method of securing bids and mak- 
ing allotments for army domestic account 
has not been changed in any way. The 
representatives of the Chicago, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Portland and San Francisco 
offices will cont’nue to solicit bids, and, in 
conjunction with the depot quartermas- 
ters, they will make awards on the bids 
submitted. 

At the present time, flour supplied for 
the navy, marine corps, over-sea Y. M. 
C. A. and American Red Cross for ex- 
port is furnished on open aecount terms. 
The Grain Corporation and the Cereal 
Division are endeavoring to have these 
agencies accept demand drafts against 
such shipments, but no agreement has 
been arrived at as yet. 

None of the above arrangements re- 
specting the new method of payment of 
wheat flour for army domestic account in 
any way change the present method of 
payment for flour supplied our expedi- 
tionary forces, effective June 1, 1918, 
which provides that shippers will draw 
demand draft on the Grain Corporation 
for full 100 per cent face value of the 
invoices. 

W. QuacKENBUSH. 





CLOSING OF STOTT MILL 


Federal Agent Reports Company’s Failure to 
Render Reports in Manner Prescribed 
by Administration 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Oct. 5.—On Sept. 
28 the United States Food Administration 
announced that the licenses of the David 
Stott Flour Mills, Inc., Detroit, Mich., 
had been revoked until further notice. 
The revocations become effective today. 

The company is licensed as a dealer in 
general food commodities; grain dealer, 
elevator and warehouse operator; dealer 
in feedingstuffs; manufacturer of wheat 
flour, rye flour, rice flour, ete; feed grind- 
er; manufacturer and mixer of commer- 
cial feed; operator of mills and ware- 
houses at various places; wholesaler and 
jobber in a number of items. 

The company’s main office is at Detroit. 
It also has plants at Schenectady, Am- 
sterdam, Troy and Albany, N. Y; Bidde- 
ford, Sanford, Portland, Westborough, 
Calais, Bangor and Old Town, Maine; 
Lawrence, ass; Manchester, Dover, 
Somersworth, Rochester, Nassau and 
Portsmouth, N. H; and a warehouse at 
Detroit, 

At a hearing at the office of David E. 
Heineman, county food administrator for 
Wayne County, Mich., Sept. 13. it was 
alleged that the company had failed to 
keep proper records and accounts, and 
to render correct reports represen‘ing 
its actual business transactions verifiable 
from its accounts and records, as required 
by the Food Administration. It was al- 
leged that the company’s reported jobbing 
department was so purely fictitious as to 
indicate an intentional evasion of the re- 
quirements for filing accurate reports. 

The reports are such as are required 
of all wheat flour mills throughout the 
Hee and are intended to furnish a 
basis for accounting to the government 
for profits, if any, made in excess of those 
allowable in the manufacture of flour. 
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The Food Administration is in no posi- 
tion to ascertain from the reports ren- 
dered whether or not there have been ex- 
cessive profits, and has penalized the com- 
pany for its failure to keep proper ac- 
counts and render proper reports as re- 
quired. 

The question of the re-issuance of the 
company’s licenses will be taken up after 
revised accounts are rendered under the 
supervision of expert accountants to be 
employed by the company with the ap- 
proval of the food administrator for Mich- 
igan, subject to the instructions of the 
United States Food Administration at 
Washington. ‘ 

Rscuarp B. Watrovs. 


CORPORATION PURCHASES 


Little Buying of Substitutes by Grain Corpo- 
ration Flour Department—Flour About 
Half Million Bbls Weekly 


New York, N. Y., Oct. 5.—Though the 
Grain Corporation through its flour de- 
partment has practically made no pur- 
chases of corn goods or other substitute 
cereals during the past two weeks, it has 
purchased each week a fair amount of 
wheat flour. As to the actual quantity, 
nothing can be authoritatively stated, but 
it is understood to have been somewhat in 
excess of 500,000 bbls each week during 
the past month, making about an average 
of 2,000,000 bbls per month. This is about 
the amount it is estimated will be pur- 
chased for October, which is somewhat in 
excess of September, though it cannot be 
pear stated that this quantity 
will actually be taken. 

Many of those who offer flour are some- 
what at a loss to know why, ‘in view of 
the statement that we are to “all eat at 
a common table,” there is not the specified 
percentage of flour substitutes being pur- 
chased, as it hardly seems possible that 
there can be sufficient stocks of these 
abroad to provide for 20 per cent of them 
in bread mixtures based upon the amount 
of flour purchases. 

The flour purchases last week were 
made at a range of $10.15@10.40 for soft 
wheat and $10.30@10.50 for hard, basis 
jute, Baltimore, but no information as to 
the quantity purchased was to be had. 
Rye flour purchased, it is understood, 
amounted to something over 50,000 bbls, 
at a range of $8.05@8 50, Baltimore. 

W. QuacKENBUSH. 








*" DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Flour Rather Dull—More Deriiand for Victory 
Flour, but Little Being Milled— 
Feedstuffs Nominal 

[Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.) 

Curcaco, Itx., Oct. 8.—There is more in- 
terest being taken at the present time in 
Victory flour than before. Mills seem to 
be taking out their licenses for producing 
this flour, but as yet there has been very 
little offered direct from mills. There is 
some being produced here, and sales were 
made quite liherally late last week on 
the basis of $10.30, bulk, Chicago. A nom- 
inal quotation for spring wheat as well 
as hard winter wheat flour is $10.40@10.50 
in cotton ¥,’s. Soft wheat flour is held 
at $9.90@10.10, bulk. Barley flour is 
exceedingly low in price, and can be pur- 
chased at nominally $3.40@3.50 per 100 
Ibs in sacks. White patent rye flour is 
scarce and firm at $4.10@4.40, in sacks, 
per 100 Ibs, C. H. Cuaten. 


Kawnsas Crry, Mo., Oct. 8.—Mills report 
a continued lack of round-lot orders for 
flour from the larger market centers. The 
merchant demand for established brands 
holds up fairly well, however, although 
the insistent cail for mixed cars containing 
liberal quantities of feed is a yore A 
to this class of business, owing to the lac 
of the feed. The mills are quoting a va- 
riety of prices, generally ranging $10@ 
10.25 bbl in cotton sacks, although a few 
mills claim to be selling largely at the 
maximum price basis, or $10.37 in cotton 
¥, and 1% bbl sacks. 

Wheat rece'pts show a moderate in- 
crease, the best milling samples bringing 
1@38c premium over the minimum. 

R. E. Srertrye. 


Sr. Louts, Mo., Oct. 8.—The flour mar- 
ket is very dull, with only a few scatter- 
ing and light domestic sales reported. 
Local sales consisted mostly of soft wheat 


flours in car lots. Practically no car-lot 
sales of wheat feed are being made, while 
the demand remains unsupplied. Other 
feedstuffs nominal. Peer DeRuien. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 8.—The entire mar- 
ket on flour and substitutes is quiet, with 
trade holding off. Prices are steady on 
flour, but a shade lower on corn products. 
Millfeed dull and nominal. 

Louis W. DePass, 





Farmers in Drouth Sections 

Wasuineton, D. C., Oct. 5.—The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture has just returned 
from a 10-day trip through certain 
drouth-stricken regions of the West and 
Northwest. He had an opportunity to 
observe crop conditions through parts of 
Missouri, Nebraska, Montana, and North 
Dakota, and made a special inspection of 
the sections of Montana and western 
North Dakota which have suffered from 
two successive drouths. 

The President some time ago made 
available the sum of $5,000,000 to aid 
farmers in these and other similar sec- 
tions who could not otherwise secure 
funds to purchase seed, and who might 
have to sacrifice their farms and homes. 
Provision was made for loans to faitners 
of not to exceed $390 on not more than 
100 acres, taking a lien on their crops as 
security. 

During a part of the trip Secretary 
Houston was accompanied by Judge Lob- 
dell, of the Federal Farm Loan Board, 
who is representing the Treasury depart- 
ment, co-operating with the Depaitment 
of Agriculture in the handling of the 
President’s special seed-grain fund. 

The Secretary found conditions in the 
Northwest, on the whole, less unsatisfac- 
tory than had been pictured. Certain 
sections, however, have suffered greaily. 
This is especially true of a few of the 
northern counties in Montana. The situa- 
tion in North Dakota had improved since 
July, and larger ciops are being secured 
than were expected earlier in the season, 
A trip was made through the most dis- 
tressed sections by automobile, and an 
opportunity was afforded for discussions 
with farmers, bankers, and agricultural 
officials. 

The spirit and determination of the 
farmers in the stricken sections are ad- 
mirable, according to the secretary; they 
are hopeful in spite of the experiences of 
the last two years. 

The banks are doing what they can to 
take care of their customers who have col- 
lateral. Many of them have utilized their 
resources liberally, but some of them have 
found it difficult to extend further accom- 
modations. The relief furnished, there- 
fore, by the special fund made available 
by the President will result in a number 
of the farmers continuing their operations 
and adding to the food supply. The de- 
partment has not asked the people in 
these regions to extend their acreage, or 
even to plant a normal acreage, but mere- 
ly to do what they can in the circum- 
stances. The farmers seem fully deter- 
mined to do everything possible. 

Ricnarp B. Wartrovs. 





Kansas Traffic Manager Dies 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Oct. 8.—(Special 
Telegram)—Charles L. McInnes, traffic 
manager of the H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., 
Salina, Kansas, died yesterday at his home 
in that city following a brief illness. He 
had been associated witn the Lee com- 
pany the past 10 years. 

R. E. Srerure. 





Weekly Flour Exports 
New York, Oct. 7.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in thousands of bar- 
rels, from all Atlantic and Gulf ports for the 
weeks ending on the following dates, were: 


Oct. 6 Oct. 7 
Destination— Oct. 3 Sept. 28 1917 1916 
London ........ ee os 6 29 
Liverpool ..... 7 13 19 24 
Glasgow .......5 oe ee pe 79 
France ........ ‘6 ee 53 22 
Dublin ........ ee oe oe 2 
Belfast ........ es 4 
Genoa ....sseee 3 2 és 
i ras 6 
Bergen ........ és es ee 7 
Rotterdam ..... os 13 ee 7 
Havre ......... ee 10 ee ee 
Iceland ......+. 9 os ee 
CUBE sccsccesee es ee ee 16 
Hayti ......0008 ee ee ee 2 
Sen Domingo .. .. es ee 2 
Other W. L.’s .. 6 ee ee 11 
Cen. America .. .. ee _ 60 
Other 8S. A. .... «- se ee 4 
B. N. America.. .. oe oe 1 
Others .......++ ee oe ee 12 
Totals ....+5. 24 38 84 284 
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URGENT NEED FOR FEEDS 


Allies and United States Alike Must Have 
Wheat Feeds—Waste Must Be 
Eliminated 


The following is the Food Administra- 
tion’s summary of the present feed situa- 
tion in Europe and America: 

“Owing to the extension of the drouth 
area, the shortening of the corn crop, the 
larger animal population in the country, 
and the allied demands upon us for feed- 
ingstuffs for their own animals, because 
of their own shortage in production of 
feed grain, it is necessary that we should 
exert every effort in the proper conserva- 
tion of feedingstuffs during the next 12 
months; yet we must maintain our own 
animal production. 

“It is necessary that we should ship a 
larger proportion of wheat as compared 
with flour during the next 12 months than 
during the last 12 months to the allied 
countries, because their own shortage of 
feedingstuffs is such that if they are to 
keep alive their dairy herds, they must 
have a larger supply of grain wheat. 

“Already, the milk supply in the allied 
countries has been limited practically to 
the supply of ch'ldren and other vitally 
necessary national uses, and any failure 
on our part to supply them with neces- 
sary feedstuffs for their dairy herds 
means that we shall cut into the actual 
safety of the children among the allies. 
On the other hand, both our own popula- 
tion and the allies are dependent upon 
our production of animal products, and 
we do not in any way wish to stifle this 
production. What we must secure is the 
utmost elimination of waste by the care- 
ful feeding of animals and the use of all 
the roughage available. 

“One of the difficult problems is the 
distribution of wheat millfeeds, and this 
is made more difficult by the fact that the 
Food Administration, in an endeavor to 
protect the farmer, is maintaining an 
artific‘ally low price on these feeds. One 
consequence is that a great deal of mill- 
feed is now going unnecessarily into work 
animals or beef production. t.very farm- 
er will recognize that the wheat millfeeds 
are vitally necessary for the dairy cattle, 
to some extent for the poultry, and for 
young pigs. Owing to the absorption of 
millfeeds at local points near the mill, 
considerable sections of the dairy industry 
are practically without millfecds, and our 
dairy production is thereby in danger. 

“With a view to correcting this, so far 
as possible, the Food Administrat’on de- 
sires to appeal for the assistance of the 
farmers of the country in the use and dis- 
tribution of wheat millfeeds. In_ this 
view, we are asking every buyer of wheat 
millfeeds, outside of the acute drouth 
area, to sign a pledge of honor not to use 
the wheat millfeeds for any purpose ex- 
cept the essential use in dairy, young pig 
and poultry production, and not to pur- 
chase or hold at any one time more than 
60 days’ supply. 

“Unless we can secure this careful and 
specialized use of millfeeds, our dairy 
product’on in the congested eastern areas 
of the United States is bound to fall and 
to jeopardize the food supply of our peo- 
ple in that section. Otherwise, it will be 
necessary to release the price restrictions 
on millfeeds and allow them to take their 
natural course.” 








United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
in bushels (000's omitted): 





o Oct. 5 ‘ 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore .. 2,033 43 825 65 4 
-Boston ...... 719 4 51 ote he 
Buffalo ..... 6.926 293 1,098 406 104 
Chicago 17,679 2,475 8,219 1,234 632 
Afloat .... o 120 BIO sce lees 
Detroit ..... 23 71 327 
Duluth ..... 17,6093 5 212 283 211 
Galveston ... 3,156 2 os eee eee 
Indianapolis. 307 620 259 63 


Kansas City. 13.603 638 3,276 ..  e 
Mi'waukee... 2.904 87 4%1 81 365 


Minneapolis.. 10,158 28 2,£54 1,551 1,063 
New Orleans. 6,505 83 920 ose one 
Newp. News. 17 hint 623 “eis west 
New York... 1,544 22 $1,148 131 2 
Omaha ..... 4,808 616 1,459 32 8 
Peor'a ...... 25 253 659 


Philadelphia. 1,518 20 491 66 45 














St. Louis ... 3.759 120 179 41 ive 
Tole@o ...... 1,310 71 1,387 17 68 
Canals .....- 1f1 e28 ine ‘ee ove 
Lakes ....-. 3,108 72 51 8648 48 

Totals..... 96.2886 B.593 24.689 4.72% 2.550 
Last year ... 17,803 1.226 14.833 2,234 5 253 

Changes for the week: Increases—Wheat, 
6.263.000 bus: oats, 1,468,000: rye. £94.000, 


Decreases—Corn, 8,000 bus; barley, 129,000. 
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The Minneapolis flour output last week 
decreased 23,345 bbls. The output (for 
the week ending Oct. 5) was 390,175 bbls, 
against 446,965 in 1917, 311,955 in 1916, 
and 510,495 in 1915. 

This week only 22 mills are in operation, 
and the prospect is that the production 
will show a still further decrease. In the 
corresponding week last year, Minneapolis 
mills made 485,250 bbls flour. 


* * 


Flour demand is very irregular. A few 
mills are getting all the business they can 
conveniently handle for shipment within 
30 days. rs, however, and these in- 
clude some of the larger city as well as 
interior mills, report sales yoo ay ox 
light. They cannot account for the dull- 
ness, coming as it does at a time when 
spring wheat mills are usually running 
full capacity and have an accumulation of 
orders on their books. Buyers generally, 
however, display little interest, and buy 
only in small lots and as they need flour. 
On the other hand, the trade in some sec- 
tions is reported to have moderately heavy 
stocks on hand. 

Mills making rye flour are also begin- 
ning to complain. Prices on rye flour are 
steady, notwithstanding the fairly heavy 
receipts of grain, but there is little de- 
mand for it. Fancy white and medium 
rye flour have for some time been movin 
freely, but the trade now seems to be we 
supplied, and sales for the week fell off 
sharply. Dark rye flour apparently is not 
wanted at any price. 

Corn flours are dull. Although prices 
are being marked down daily, buyers are 
uninterested. Temporarily, there seems 
to be no demand whatever for either white 
or yellow corn flour. 

Demand for barley flour is sluggish. 
This product has been in more or less good 
request for some time, but, for some rea- 
son, buyers now fight shy of it. It is the 
cheapest flour on the list, and where used 

ives pretty good results. A majority of 

akers, however, who were stuck with 
some of the first barley flour made, refuse 
to have anything to do with it now, not- 
withstanding the quality of that now 
made is high and should not be compared 
with that first produced. 

Prices vary greatly. According to all 
accounts, some mills are rsa | deeply 
into profits in order to secure business. 
Standard 100 per cent wheat flour is quot- 
ed at $10.30@10.49 bbl, in 98-lb sacks, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. Some mills are report- 
ed to be — prices 20@30c bbl under 
this. Pure white rye flour is quoted at 
$4.45@4.55; medium rye, 70 per cent ex- 
traction, $4@4.10; dark rye, $3.05@3.15; 
white corn flour, $4.50@4.75; yellow corn 
flour, $4.05@4.10; barley flour, 55 per cent 
extraction, $3.38@3.50, per 100 Ibs, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis. 

* * 

No change whatever in the millfeed 
situation. Except for an occasional car 
from a country mill, there is virtually 
nothing offered. Jobbers are doing prac- 
tically nothing, compared with their for- 
mer activity. City mills have no feed of 
any kind to offer. Even substitute feeds 
have disappeared from the market, mills 
being sold in advance. Some of these 
feeds are bringing remarkably high prices, 
in sharp contrast with the low level set 
by the Food Administration on wheat 
feeds. However, it is no longer a ques- 


tion of price. Jobbers and dealers 
throughout the country will pay any price 
asked in order to get feed 


The Food Administration is askin 
farmers to pledge themselves to f 


wheat feeds to dairy cows, young pi 
and poultry only, in order to conserve the 
limited supply, and to not hold at any 
one time in excess of 60 days’ needs. Un- 
less this is done past, ‘the adminis- 
tration says the dairy interests in the con- 
gested districts in East will be jeop- 
ardized, and to prevent this, if necessary, 
price restrictions will be lifted on m 
feeds and they will be allowed to take 
their own natural course. 

Bran is quoted by mills at $28.50@28.88 
ton; standard middlings, $30.58@30.77; 
flour middlings, $30.18@30.68; red dog, 
$30,12@30.45; barley screenings, $38@40; 
ground barley f or middlings, $43@ 
45; rye middlings, $50@50.50; corn feed 
meal, $55@56.50, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 22 were in operation Oct. 8: 


Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Clarx Milling Co.'s mill. 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

National Milling Co.'s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
C and F mills. - 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, South A, B, 
Anchor, Phoenix, Palisade and Lincoln mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, C, D, EB, F and 
G mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston's mill. 


OUTPUT OF FLOUR SUBSTITUTES 

Rye flour, barley flour, corn flour, oat 
flour and rice flour made during the week 
ending Oct. 5, 1918, as reported by 3 
Minneapolis and 10 interior mills in bar- 


rels: 
Rye Barley Corn Oat Rice 











Minneapolis. 9,660 11,370 28,410 1,500 1,660 
Interior ..... 2,755 4,160 1,290 cess 
Totals ..:12,415 15,530 29,700 1,500 1,660 
During the week ending Sept. 28, 3 


Minneapolis and 13 interior mills made 
the following amounts: 


Rye Barley Corn Oat Rice 
Minneapolis. 9,055 13,370 7,500 1,065 2,580 
Interior .... 9,085 3,750 65,960 . cess 


Totale ...18,140 17,120 13,460 1,055 2,580 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

For the week ended Saturday, Oct. 5, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 
Minneapolis ..... 6,201 3,395 3,233 3,132 4,921 
6,6 











Duluth ....es6- 81 961 1,223 5,231 3,227 
Totals ...... 11,882 4,356 4,456 8,363 8,148 
Duluth, bonded. ... «.-. 108 476 56 
Totals ....++- 11,882 4,356 4,564 8,839 8,203 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 

Duluth from Sept. 1, 1918, to Oct. 5, 1918, 

were as follows, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 








1918 1917 1916 1915 

Minneapolis .. 23,166 14,317 17,854 24,003 
Duluth ....... 24,278 *4,953 6,254 25,006 
Totals ...... 47,444 19,270 24,108 49,008 
Duluth, WG'G.. secre sveoce 230 8 =611,341 
Totals ...... °47,444 19,270 24,338 60,349 


*Includes Canadian, 

Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on Oct. 5, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) were: 

1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 

















Mpls. ...... 10,157 296 6,342 1,267 10,089 
Duluth.... 17,604 *1,148 8,262 4,249 5,238 
Totals ...27,761 1,444 14,604 6,506 18,327 
Duluth, D’a’d ....  «--- 164 225 117 
Totals ...27,761 1,444 14,768 65,731 18,444 


*Includes Canadian, 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE ELECTION 


C. M. Case, vice-president of the Atlan- 
tic Elevator Co., has been elected presi- 
dent of the Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce. William Dalrymple, second vice- 
president, has been advanced to first vice- 
president, and B. F. Benson was elected 
second vice-president. James C. An- 
drews, H. S. Helm, J. H. MacMillan and 
Asher Howard were re-elected to the 








board of directors. Other directors cho- 
sen were T. W. Hau, F. C. Van Dusen 
and S. J. McCaull. C. E. Lockerby and 
J. R. Stewart were elected members of 
the board of arbitration, and H. G. Dickey 
and J. H. Riheldaffer on the board of 
appeals. 
EMBARGO AGAINST COARSE GRAINS 

An embargo, effective at midnight, Oct. 
5, was placed against further shipments 
of coarse grains into Minneapolis and St. 
Paul. The embargo does not apply to 
flaxseed, wheat or screenings, as trade 
here is still able to care for daily receipts 
of these grains. 

On coarse grain shipments a. permit 
must be secured. The application for the 
permit should be filed by the shipper with 
the local agent at the shipping point, us- 
ing the following form: 


APPLICATION FOR PERMIT 
Grain Control Committee, 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee) 


Application is hereby made for permit cov- 
ering the following shipment: 


Bamns.:.66 BRIGPOP oo cic sce ccccvsdvicddvewtcsecs 
To be Shipped From,........csceescecveees 
Originating Railroad .......ccseeeseeeceses 
GOMMIGMES occ ceeds cccccceccccgsebercvesens 
DOStIMAtIOS 0.06 icccvecseccecescccevesesevcses 


If permit is issued shipment will be offered 
within five -(5) working days from the date 
authority is received by Shipper from Rail- 
road Agent at point of origin. 

Cars will be loaded to full capacity, and 
loading will be completed within twenty-four 
(24) hours after placement, 


(Give full information regarding prospec- 
tive shipment, particularly as to whether it 
is to fill actual orders; whether such orders 
have a time limit, and if an “order notify” 
shipment, whether draft will be sent direct 
to destination.) 


The agents are supplied with these 
forms for the shipper’s use. The local 
agent should then wire this application to 
the terminal market to which the ship- 
ment is to be made. The Terminal Man- 
ager there will, in turn, act upon the ap- 
plication and wire the loading agent either 
permission to load the grain or else de- 
cline the application. If this procedure 
is followed, it should not delay the load- 
ing or thc movement of grain. 


SOUTH DAKOTA MILL IS SOLD 


The 300-bbl mill at Redfield, S. D., 
which for many years was owned and op- 
erated by Geo. C. Christian & Co., of Min- 
neapolis, has been sold to a local stock 
company. A. a who for 25 years 
has been in charge of the mill, remains 
as secretary and manager of the new 
company. George F. Blossom, of Min- 
neapolis, is president. 

The company, which is incorporated as 
the Redfield Co-Operative Mills, is com- 

of a number of the local bankers 
and business men. Z. A. Crain, president 
of the Redfield National Bank, is treas- 
urer. Governor Peter Norbeck, of South 
Dakota, and C. L. Nicholson, are among 


the apna tie 

company has interested as stock- 
pre. about a — farmer elevator 
companies, which should insure it a 
supply of wheat. zabacd 


WASHBURN-CROSBY CO. ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Washburn-Crosby Co. was held in 
the offices of the company in Minneapolis, 
Oct. 7. John Washburn was re-elected 
president, James F. Bell, Fred G. Atkin- 
son, and C. C. Bovey vice-presidents, John 
Crosby treasurer, and Benjamin S. Bull 
secretary. John H. Mulliken was elected 
a member of the board of directors. All 
of the old directors were also re-elected. 
Among the out-of-town representatives 
f the company present at the meeting 
ere the following: T. C. Estee, New 
ork City; Samuel Bell, Jr., Philadel- 
phia; F. F. Henry, Buffalo, N. Y; H. W. 
Adams, Detroit; Mich; P. M. Leavitt, 


Frey, Boston; A. R. Tucker, Scranton, 
Pa; L. F. Eaton, Cincinnati; A. H. Kell- 
er, W. H. Smith, Chicago; A. W. Palmer, 
Cleveland, Ohio; H. B. Smith, Milwaukee, 
Wis; B. F. Wallschlaeger, St. Louis; E. 
A. Seallen, Jacksonville, Fla; J. G. Nelson, 
New York City; F. R. Eaton, Washing- 
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ton, D. C; R. R. Barber, Los Angeles; 
I. C. Klepper, Ky; G. G. Bar- 
num, Sr., G. G. Barnum, Jr., Duluth, 
Minn; N. G. Miller, F. Dirnberger, J. J. 
Gerard, E. I. Barter, H. M. Young, Buf- 
falc; J. W. Sherwood, Great Falls, Mont; 
J. C. Consodine, F. J. Connolly, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa; J. R. Mitchell, Fort Wayne, 
Ind; W. J. Nisbet, Newark, N. J; F. G. 
Tyler, Providence, R. I; J. R. Williams, 
Newburgh, N. Y. 

Monday evening, John Washburn, pres- 
ident, tendered a dinner at the Minneap- 
olis Club to the visitors and the heads of 
the various departments in the Minneap- 
olis office. 


WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Wheat receipts at Minneapolis are lib- 
eral, and are being cared for daily. The 
quality of the bulk of the wheat arriving 
is only fair. There is considerable smut 
in the wheat, and it is being discounted 
heavily. Wheat that a year ago would 
have sold at 2c discount, this year does 
not bring over 5@7c under the govern- 
ment basis, and some smutty wheat sells 
as low as l5c bu under. 

Choice offerings still command a pre- 
mium of 14%@le over the government 
basis, but the percentage of choice wheat 
in current arrivals is small. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 
Mill oats are in fair demand, and firm 


at 50@59c bu, bulk, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


The Minneapolis office of the Wertham 
Bag Co. has been moved to 1037 Plymouth 
Building. 

Oat flour is holding remarkably strong, 
and is still in demand at $12.50@ 
12.55 bbl, in sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Cracked corn and ground feed quota- 
tions are $5@6 ton lower for the week, 
in sympathy with the decline in corn. 

W. M. Hardin, formerly general freight 
agent of the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
road, is now vice-president of the Colonial 
Warehouse Co., of Minneapolis. 

John W. Healey, of Ottumwa, former- 
ly general salesman for the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., is now representing the 
Shane Bros. & Wilson Co.in lowa. 

The Federal Land Bank at St. Paul, 
Minn., has made arrangements to loan 
$2,150,000 to farmers in the drouth dis- 
tricts of North Dakota and Montana. 

Charles F. Hawe, of the American 
Hominy Co., Decatur, Ill, while in Min- 
neapolis last week arranged with Otto 
Zimmerman to buy grain for him in this 
market. 

New 98-lb cotton flour sacks are almost 
unobtainable. However, 49’s and 241,’s 
are plentiful. The former is quoted at 
$157, and the latter at $105.50, per M, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, 

C. D. Eckerman, of Spencer, will cover 
the entire state of Iowa for the Com- 
mander Mill Co. of Minneapolis. H. L. 
Haase, of lowa Falls, will represent the 
company in Illinois and Wisconsin only. 

The mill at Danvers, Minn., which was 
closed about two months ago by the food 
administrator, was allowed to a last 


week. If the mill is again found guilty 
of violating the Administration’s rulings 
it will be closed permanently. 


Mrs. Florence Lewis Ingraham, of Cal- 
gary, Alta., died Oct. 4. Interment was 
at Lakewood Cemetery, Minneapolis, Oct. 
7. Mrs. In was the wife of Charles 
C. Ingraham, formerly of the Willford 
Mfg. Co., omg but now with the 
Calgary Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Ralph L. Gary, of the New York of- 
fice of the Washburn-Crosby Co., died 
Oct. 7, of pneumonia. Mr. Gary had been 
with the ey about 16 years and was 
one of the valued assistants of T. C. Estee. 
His death, naturally, cast a gloom over 
the annual meeting of the company, which 
was held in Minneapolis this week. 

The terminal manager’s office at Min- 
neapolis is following the special train 
movement plan outlined a few weeks ago, 
and is consigning shipments of flour and 
grain into eastern zone territory in solid 
trains, In the last week, 14 special trains 
were shipped. One big shipment, des- 
tined to southern cantonments, was sent 
out in two solid trains and billed direct 
to Nashville, Tenn., and from there it was 
distributed to the various cantonments via 
the shortest possible routes. A material 
saving in time on shipments in transit is 
thus effected. 
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DEATH OF MR, HOLDRIDGE 


Thomas J. Holdridge, vice-president 
and general manager of the Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation and _ vice-presi- 
dent of the Kansas Flour Mills Co., died 
at St. Joseph’s Hospital, Kansas City, 
yesterday, after an illness of several 
weeks. Mr. Holdridge had been in indif- 
ferent health since early in the summer, 
and in September submitted to an opera- 
tion. Hopes for his recovery had to be 
abandoned a fortnight ago. Mr. Hold- 
ridge was seventy-four years old. His 
wife and one son, Thomas J. Holdridge, 
Jr., survive. The latter is manager of 
the Larabee company’s St. Joseph, Mo., 
mill. 

The death of Mr. Holdridge marks the 
passing of another of the few remaining 
pioneer millers of the Southwest. His 
milling experience dates back to the 
eighties, when he was actively interested 
in a small mill at Anthony, Kansas, Lat- 
er he retired from milling and removed 
to Kansas City, where he entered the 
grain trade, his son, Lawrence Holdridge, 
being associated with him. 

In 1898, having failed to make any con- 
siderable success of the grain business 
and with but limited capital, he moved 
to Pond Creek, Okla., where, in associa- 
tion with W. H. Kinney, a miller of 
Hutchinson, and D. W. Hills, formerly 
a Hutchinson merchant, he built a two 
hundred-barrel mill. ‘The company, incor- 
porated as the Pond Creek Milling & 
Elevator Co., had limited means, but its 
entry into milling in the new hard wheat 
district of western Oklahoma was time- 
ly, and the enterprise proved profitable 
from the start. But a single line of rail- 
way served that part of Oklahoma at the 
time, and farmers hauled tneir wheat to 
Pond Creek from a distance of seventy- 
five miles to the westward. Much of the 
inill’s output was sold locally in a terri- 
tory illy supplied with railways. 

Having accumulated a substantial for- 
tune at Pond Creek, Mr. riges 4 dis- 
posed of a considerable part of his in- 
terest there and organized the Kingman 
Milling Co., which built a five hundred- 
barrel mill at Kingman, Kansas. Several 
years later he purchased the mill of sim- 
ilar size at Anthony, which had for four 
or five years been operated by S. P. 
Kramer, long identified with milling at 
Wellington and now president of the 
Topeka (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. Both 
properties were operated under Mr. Hold- 
ridge’s direction until 1912, when they, 


. along with mills at Great Bend, Pratt, 


Arkansas City and Enterprise, were 
merged into the Kansas Flour Mills Co., 
of which concern he became vice-presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Holdridge continued to give his 
active effort to the management of the 
new company for about two years, at the 
end of which time he re-engaged in busi- 
ness for himself through the purchase of 
the Etna Mill, of one thousand five hun- 
dred-barrel capacity, at Wellington, Kan- 
sas. In 1916, the Aitna property was con- 
solidated with the Larabee mills, located 
at Hutchinson and Stafford, Kansas, and 
Clinton, Mo., and the Larabee Flour Mills 
Corporation organized, Mr. Holdridge be- 
coming vice-president and general man- 
ager. 

He continued to make his home at 
Wichita until the present summer when, 
coincident with the removal of the Lara- 
bee corporation’s general offices to Kan- 
sas City, he moved here, rchasing a 
handsome residence in the ntry Club 
district. : 
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Mr. Holdridge was conspicuous among 
millers of the Southwest in his ability to 
make money. Twenty years ago, when, at 
the age of fifty-four, he quit the grain 
trade here to re-engage in milling in Okla- 
homa, he was practically without means; 
but in the two decades since then he 
amassed a fortune of a million and a 
half dollars, nearly all of which was made 
in flour-milling. 

He was not, in a trade sense, a flour 
merchant, but he had a shrewd judgment 
in property values and was known as an 
especially capable man in_ estimating 
wheat values and the probable course of 
the market. With these qualities he com- 
bined a sound trading instinct, an ex- 
cellent judgment of men, and an hon- 
esty which commanded credit from bank- 
ers and the confidence of investors. Above 
all he was a clean and straightforward 
trader, prompt of decision, not much 
given to writing, but good for his word 
to whomever given. 


THE MILLING SITUATION 


No important change is noted in do- 
mestic flour trade this week, except a 
disposition on the part of mills to quote 
slightly lower prices to established trade, 
the range for leading brands, in cotton 
sacks, caf lots, being $10@10.20 per bbl, 
or a 10c lower top than a week ago. Sales 
to general markets in the central and 
eastern states were of small volume at 
prices usually around $9.80 bbl, cotton or 
jute sacks. 

The most encouraging feature of the 
week’s developments was that a number 
of mills were able to book round lots of 
export flour for government account, the 
first business of consequence in this direc- 
tion for many weeks. 

Interior mills generally report quiet 
trade, but the volume of orders has en- 
abled most of them to maintain steady 
operation up to this time, although quite 
a number are now reducing to half-time 
runs. Most country mills are carrying 
liberal stocks of wheat, which they are 
maintaining by additional purchases as 
they consume it in the milling. No dif- 
ficulty in securing money to carry heavy 
stocks of wheat is reported; on the con- 
trary it is understood that the Federal 
Reserve banks are encouraging banks in 
the important wheat-growing territory 
to give all necessary assistance to mills 
and elevators to enable the wheat to be 
held off the market until it is needed 
later. 

The millfeed situation is one of insuf- 
ficient supplies and extremely heavy de- 
mand. A slight reduction in the price of 
sacks enables local mills to quote bran 
in 48-in burlaps, car lots, at a maximum 
of $26.78 ton, mill-run or mixed feed 
at $28.03 and shorts at $28.78. Country 
mills quote slightly higher figures, owing 
to freight rate variances and the higher 
cost of sacks. 

Corn millers report a very dull trade, 
with lessening inquiries for meal from 
the southern trade, owing to new corn 
becoming available in that section. In 
sympathy with the sharp drop in corn 
aac white pearl meal is quoted 30c 
ower than a week ago, at around $4.20 
@4.30 per 100-lb cotton sack. Corn bran 
is quoted at $50 ton, but buyers generally 


_are unwilling to meet mill ideas. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

The output of Kansas City mills, rep- 

resenting a weekly capacity of 82,200 

bbls, with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
SO EE Soule tes st eb cest 66,800 81 
Last week ........sseseeee 69,300 84 
WOOP OOO eis bddcscincivaes 68,100 82 
Two years ago ..........+. 66,700 94 


OMAHA OUTPUT 
The output of Omaha mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 25,200 bbls, was 22,- 
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779, or 90 per cent of capacity, compared 
with 23,220, or 92 per cent, last pan 
SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 
The output of 73 mills in Nebraska, 
Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside 


of Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, is here shown: 


* Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

Thie week ....... 401,070 323,620 80 
Last week ....... 390,300 298,847 76 
MOMP GRO cscccee 292,320 221,093 75 
Two years ago... 258,720 254,809 98 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 3,912 bbls this week, 3,746 last 
week, 6,261 a year ago and 9,350 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 14 report do- 
mestic business good, 17 fair, and 32 slow 
and quiet. 


NOTES 


F. D. Larabee, president of the Lara- 
bee Flour Mills Corporation, is on a deer 
hunt in the West. 


Miss Ethel M. Pearce, of this city, has 
become associated with the Midland Mill- 
ing Co. as sales representative in Iowa 
territory. 

R. E. Kidder, of the R. E. Kidder 
Flour Mills, returned home Friday morn- 
ing from a vacation of a month at his old 
home at Bellows Falls, Vt. 

J. H. Shinnick, sales-manager of the 
Newton (Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co., 
stopped in town this week on his return 
from a fortnight’s business trip in the 
East. 

George C. Mortlock, formerly auditor 
for the Milling Division, United States 
Food Administration, but now president 
of the Mortlock Corporation, business 
counselors, New York, spent the latter 
part of the week in Kansas City. 


S. I. Green, of the Jewell City (Kan- 
sas) Milling Co., who was a visitor at the 
Board of Trade yesterday, stated that 
Jewell County had increased its wheat 
acreage 10 per cent this fall, and a four- 
inch rain a few days ago had given the 
plants a good start. 

Fire destroyed the elevator and ware- 
house of the Farmers’ Elevator & Grain 
Co., Sweet Springs, Mo., early this week, 
causing a loss estimated at $75,000. Eight 
thousand bus of wheat, a carload of flour, 
a considerable quantity of feedstuffs and 
1,500 bus of corn were included in. the 
loss. 

Practically the entire office and sales 
force of the H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., 
Salina, Kansas, was put out of commis- 
sion last week by the epidemic of Spanish 
influenza. Charles M. Todd, manager, 
and C. S. Chase, sales-manager, were 
among the sufferers, Mr. Chase being se- 
riously ill for several days. 

The new mill of the Robinson Milling 
Co., Salina, Kansas, is being nage ad- 
vanced to completion. All of the equip- 
ment is on the road or at the mill, and 
work of installation is going forward at 
a satisfactory rate. It is hoped to have 
the mill completed and ready for opera- 
tion within about six or eight weeks. 

The license of Elmer E. Pierson, a local 
flour broker, was revoked this week by 
the Food Administration for the alleged 
selling of a mill product as low-grade 
flour which was inspected in New York 
as unfit for human consumption. The 
transaction occurred some time ago, and 
resulted in a controversy which led to a 
suit now pending in a New York court. 





WICHITA 


The flour trade situation shows no es- 
sential change, compared with a week 
ago. There is a medium demand from 
regular trade for established brands, but 
esters say it is almost impossible to ef- 
fect round-lot sales in the general mar- 
kets. The demand for millfeed continues 
very heavy, many would-be buyers find- 
ing it difficult to secure even a small frac- 
tion of their requirements. 

Receipts of wheat have decreased mod- 
erately the past week, and a premium of 
about Ic over the government minimum 
rules in most transactions. 


FEED SHORTAGE DISCUSSED 


“The farmers of the country have them- 
selves to blame for the millfeed mortage 
about which such a clamor has been raised,” 
declared Lapier Williams, food adminis- 
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trator for Wyandotte County, Kansas, 
who spoke at the conference of county 
administrators, held in Wichita this week. 
“The farmers shouted for cheap feed, and 
persuaded the Food Administration at 
Washington that they would be happy if - 
the prices of bran and shorts were low- 
ered. Today prices are fixed so low on 
those two feeds that everybody wants 
them. This is the secret of the shortage; _ 
the farmers are suffering from a condi- 
tion they brought on themselves in an ef- 
fort to save the almighty dollar.” 

Charges that millers were to blame was 
brought by C. C. Calkin, of Kingman, 
Kansas, who said that he had learned that 
millers did not want to sell feeds in small 
quantities, but preferred to handle large 
sales and, consequently, the small farmer 
did not get the feeds. 

L. H. Powell, who represents the mill- 
ing and grain interests of the state food 
administration cabinet, did not agree with 
the stand of Mr. Calkin. Mr. Powell said: 
“On the contrary, mills are refusing to 
sell large quantities, except where they 
are forced to make comparatively large 
ss in order to fill out a car, the 
real complaint being, not that the mills 
are selling in too large quantities, but 
that the quantities are not large enough. 
I am trying to buy large quantities for 
my elevator, and cannot get them, al- 
though I would be a large buyer if I could. 
Because of the scarcity, mills are only 
selling a few sacks of feed at a time.” 


THE COST OF RAISING WHEAT 


In an address before the Wheat Con- 
gress which is being held in Wichita this 
week, W. M. Jardine, president of the 
Kansas State Agricultural College, de- 
clared it cost the farmers $1.70 bu to pro- 
duce wheat in Cowley County. He chose 
Cowley as an average county of the state, 
and in forming his conclusions Mr. Jar- 
dine took into consideration every possible 
expense. His conclusions will be present- 
ed to a committee, in the hope that a high- 
er minimum will be set by President Wil- 
son next year. 

NOTES 


More grain was received in Wichita 
during the past month than any Septem- 
ber in its history. The totals were as fol- 
lows: wheat, 1,536 carloads; corn, 95; 
oats, 65. 

Reports are coming in from western 
Kansas, from Liberal to Pratt, that the 
grasshoppers are getting the wheat. In 
several cases fields will have to be re- 
planted. The farmers are using poison in 
an effort to get rid of the pest. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ended Oct. 
5, in bushels (000’s omitted): 











Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
> 4 Sarees 135 41 32 6 
Empire .........; 244 49 25 5 
Consolidated .... 314 12 17 14 
Ogilvies ......... 476 68 70 ae 
Western ......... 389 16 16 4 
Grain Growers .. 462 304 179 es 
Fort William .... 77 167 19 5 
Eastern ........- 72 46 9 
eh a aa 251 262 48 5 
Can. Northern ... 273 513 193 10 
Can, Govt. ....... 136 110 15 . 10 
Thunder Bay .... 182 100 84 2 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 381 125 17 

Totals ........ 3,391 1,812 724 69 
Year ago ........ 3,432 2,568 501 246 
Receipts ......... 2,715 58 207 7 
Lake shipments.. 749 <8 cae pe 
Rail shipments .. 224 57 71 5 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... 66 No. 1C. W.....: 

No. 1 northern. .2,209 No. 2C, W...... 137 
No. 2 northern.. 481 No. 3 C. W...... 287 
No. 3 northern.. 222 Ex. 1 feed ..... 443 
; Serr 361 
@. Taaeesaae 428 

Others ........- 162 

Total ........1,812 


WOGe sci siees 3,391 





Pending Trade-Marks 
The following trade-marks have been 
passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office: 


“Amerikorn”; No. 110,586. Owner, Charles 


A. Krause Milling Co., Greenfield, Wis, Used 
on corn flour. 
“Advo”; No. 111,526. Owner, McCord- 


Brady Co., Omaha, Neb. Used on rice, wheat 
food, self-rising buckwheat flour, and self-. 
rising pancake flour. 

“Daddy's”; No. 109,207. Owner, Rust- 
Parker Co., Duluth, Minn. Used on buck- 
wheat flour and pancake flour. 

“Amaessa”; No. 111,479. Owner, Amaessa 
Products Co., Inc., New York. Used on 
crackers, tapioca, macaroni, breakfast cereals 
and corn meal, 
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The output of wheat flour by Chicago 
mills for the week ending Oct. 5 is esti- 
mated at 23,250 bbls, or 89 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 22,750, or 85 per 
cent, last week, 24,750, or 93 per cent, in 
1917, and 19,750, or 67 per cent, in 1916. 

The same conditions prevail in the flour 
trade this week as last. Sales were con- 
fined almost entirely to two large mills in 
the Northwest, their local representatives 
having done a very good business. Aside 
from these transact'ons, there is very lit- 
tle that is encouraging. 

Chicago mills are operating quite stead- 
ily, but sales are confined to I'mited 
amounts, even in the eastern markets. 
Some dispose of enough from day to day 
to keep them sold up for the 30-day limit. 
I.ocal mills’ transactions with the gov- 
ernment have been largely of spring and 
soft wheat products. They have not ten- 
dered any rye flour. 

Nominal quotations at which leading 
mill brands are quoted in Chicago in car 
lots today are as follows: Ceresota, $10.41; 
Gold Medal, $10.63; Pillsbury’s Best, 
$10.65; Southwestern Milling Co., Inc. 
$10.67,—in 98-lb cottons. To trade in 
less than carload lots, the quotations are: 
Ceresota, $10.91, plus cartage; Gold Med- 
al, $11.15. plus cartage; Pillsbury’s Best, 
$11.35, delivered; Southwestern Milling 
Co., Inc., $11.17, plus cartage. 

White patent rye flour is scarce, and 
brokers and middlemen are very anxious 
to get in touch with millers who have this 
product to offer. It is said that one rea- 
son for this scarcity is the large stocks 
that accumulated in the eastern markets, 
which have been depleted, and buyers are 
taking on supplies rather liberally. 

Millers of corn goods report a broad 
inquiry for their products; in fact, one 
or two in this state that produce a high 
quality of corn flour cannot meet their 
demands, and have been forced to de- 
cline fully 15¢ per 100 lbs more for their 
flour than that from other mills. 

Millfeed continues scarce, including all 
grades. Eastern jobbers are begging for 
both bran and middlings, and are declin- 
ing to accept all-barley feed. 


NEW MUTUAL COMPANY FORMING 
There are possibilities that a new mill- 
ers’ mutual insurance company will be 
formed, with general offices in Chicago. 
Arthur J. Davis, who for a number of 
— has been prominent in the insurance 
usiness, is visiting different sections of 
the country, calling on flour millers to se- 
cure a sufficient number of names in or- 
der that a charter may be obtained for 
the formation of the American Millers’ 
Mutual Insurance Co. 

If the plan is carried through, two or 
three prominent millers in the lower half 
of the state will no doubt he identified 
with the new organization. M. A. Parker, 
formerly with the Indiana M'llers’ Mutual 
Insurance Co. at Indianapolis, and W. S. 
Fleming, with a local insurance concern, 
are associated with Mr. Davis in visiting 
the millers and obtaining their indorse- 
ment of the new company. 


HOG AND CORN PRICES 


The grain trade was the first to adjust 
itself to the new cond tions resultant from 
the war, and it is the first to begin the 
deflation of values on prospects of peace. 
There can be no readjustment of wheat 
values so long as the government guar- 
anty lasts, but the price of coarse grains, 
particularly corn, is being readjusted. 

Corn futures are off 38c¢ from the high 
point in July, of which more than half of 
the decline occurred in the last 10 days. 


It took the corn market two years to ad- 
vance to above the $1 level. The high 
record, $2.36, was reached in August, 
1917. Since then prices have dropped 
around 80c on the better grades. 

Prior to 1914-16 a price of 80c for corn 
and 8@9c for hogs was considered a high 
level for the farmer, but now those prices 
are regarded as entirely too low. On the 
13 to 1 basis adopted by the Food Ad- 
ministration for fixing hog values, the 
minimum of 15'4¢ for hogs for the com- 
ing season, which was agreed upon at a 
conference between the packers and the 
Food Administration in Washington last 
week, suggests around $1.25 for No. 4 
corn. Some figure that the 18¢ hog level 
as a minimum for October should mean 
$1.35 for No. 2 corn. 


MORE VICTORY FLOUR BEING OFFERED 


Chicago jobbers say there is more de- 
mand for Victory flour. The supply is 
limited. Local mills as yet have not pro- 
duced any, but there is some being made 
here by flour blenders. The 20 per cent 
substitute is largely corn flour. Inquir- 
ies have come mainly from grocers, their 
demand being established by the housewife 
who desires to ke patriot’e and follow the 
request of the Food Administration. 


BUCKWHEAT FLOUR MOVES SLOWLY 


“So far as we know, there have been no 
offers on new-crop buckwheat flour as yet, 
not at least from any of the large mer- 
chant mills,” said Frank H. Blodgett, of 
the Blodgett-Holmes Co., Janesville, Wis., 
today. “There has been no movement of 
the crop as yet in any quantity, and con- 
ditions governing the values of the new 
grain are so conflicting that it is dificult 
to determine what a fair price for the 
crop will be.” 


LARGE CORN MILL BURNS 


One of the most serious fires in this 
vicinity in a long time was that of the 
Chicago Refining Co.’s plant, located at 
Harvey, Ill., a suburb of Chicago, which 
occurred at 4 o'clock Saturday morning, 
Oct. 5, and caused a loss of over $100 000. 

The plant was leased by the Chicago 
Refining Co. about a year ago, and since 
that time equipment had been added for 
the manufacturing of corn goods. espe- 
cially starch. An expenditure of $109,000 
on machinery, including a power plant, 
had been made, but no insurance could 
be obtained until the plant began manu- 
factu' ing and had installed fire walls and 
a sprinkler system. 

On Wednesday, Oct. 2, the first two 
cars of corn starch were produced. On 
Friday, the underwriters accepted the 
plant for insurance and it had been ar- 
ranged by the refining company to place 
the insurance on Saturday morning. There 
were 30,000 bus corn stored in the tanks, 
which are wore or less damaged. This 
was the only salvage left. 

The fire started in the feed driers, and 
unquestionably was of incendiary origin. 
No plans have been made for rebuilding. 


NOTES 


The Quaker Oats Co. has subscribed 
$300,000 in Liberty bonds, the largest 
subscription given out on the Board of 
Trade. 

Board of Trade directors have decided 
that trading in indemnities in a current 
delivery shall cease at the end of each 
month. 

John Siegel, vice-president of the Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., was in 
Chicago, this week, consulting a specialist 
regarding his health. 

The price of rye grain today is nomin- 
ally G5c bu under that of wheat. Some 
think that this is too wide a difference, 
when considered from a breadstuff stand- 
point. 

The Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kan- 


sas, is doing some exténsive advertisin 
in the Chicago daily ‘papers: It has opene 
a new office here, and will have direct 
representatives. 

Wheat shipments from Chicago last 
week by lake were 1,682,000 bus to Buf- 
falo and 95.000 to other points. There 
were also 14,000 bbls flour cleared from 
here for Buffalo. 

Millers are taking the spring wheat 
freely at 1@3c over the government 
prices, local and outside millers being in 
the market. Winter wheats were inclined 
to drag, and only the best brought %@Ic 
premium. 

Lithuanian and Polish bakers of Chi- 
cago are using more rye flour in the manu- 
facturing of compound rye-wheat bread 
than are any other nationalities. They 
are producing a loaf made from nominally 
40 per cent rye and 60 per cent wheat 
flour. 

Rules of the Chicago Board of Trade 
have been amended by a vote of the asso- 
ciation, so that grain in cars on track in 
the Chicago switching district can be de- 
livered on future contracts any time dur- 
ing a current month, whenever the di- 
rectors decide that an emergency exists, 

Wheat exports from July 1 to Sept. 
28 were only 105,032,000 bus, compared 
with 118.556,000 the same time last year, 
and 165,779,000 two years ago. Amer- 
ica shipped 45,810,000 bus, or 41,000,000 
less than last year, while Argentina 
shipped 46,225,000, or 43,000,000 . more 
than last year. 

Some rather heavy buying of barley 
flour was reported- on Wednesday by 
cracker manufacturers, who are usin 
more or less of this product. Mills that 
have been manufacturing a high grade 
can sell their product freely. A good 
grade of the flour today is quoted at $3.38 
@3.41 per 100 Ibs. 


The Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co., 
which opened an office in Chicago in July, 
under the management of J. V. Cavell, 
has discontinued the same. It is under- 
stood that the mill has placed Mr. Cavell 
in Detroit, Mich., where he will have sev- 
eral salesmen under him, who will travel 
out from that office. 


There is a scarcity of cotton material 
in Chicago, and the question of cotton 
sacks is a problem. Quotations for 98-Ib 
sacks are $249 per M and for 3'%-yard 
$265. Business in jutes is rather light, 
but bag men anticipate a strong demand 
very soon. Heavy jutes are quoted at 
nominally $300 per M. 


S. W. Tredway, who for some time has 
been manager of the Atlas bakery, Mil- 
waukee, has resigned, and accepted a po- 
sition with the Ward Baking Co., New 
York City, as assistant to the president. 
Mr. Tredway was for many years a mill 
manager, and has a full knowledge of 
both milling and baking. 


Were it possible to secure cars and 
permits to ship corn and oats from the 
country, the movement, it is said, would 
swamp the term’nal markets. The Rail- 
road Administration, however, is seeing 
to it that no more grain is permitted to 
be loaded for terminal markets of the 
West than it can readily handle. 


The Food Administration is buying 
cash in October rye, as it terms it, in the 
open market here, and took 10,000 bus 
cash rye at $1.62 in one day. It paid 
for 347,000 bus, delivered on October pur- 
chases during the week, and bought 
400,000 bus in addit‘on. The Armour 
Grain Co. delivered 285,000 bus rye in 
one day. 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen, wholesale 
flour merchants, Chicago, are the first 
ones to purchase tax stamps to be used 
in connection with the manufacturing of 
Victory flour. Late this week they sold 
a round lot of Victory flour to local buy- 
ers on the basis of $10.30, bulk. It was 
made of 80 per cent wheat and 20 per 
cent corn flour. 

There were 5,575,190 bus of wheat in 
store in public houses here Sept. 30, of 
which 2,272,151 were No. 1 hard, 937,769 
No. 1 red winter, 472,114 No. 1 northern, 
512,668 No. 1 soft white. In all there are 
57 grades in store here, the bulk of them 
being of a car each. A year ago there 
were only five grades of wheat here, the 
total stock being 28,341 bus. 

Shipments of wheat from Chicago by 
lake from July 1 to Sept. 30 were 26,- 
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267,585 bus, and from Milwaukee, 1,690,- 
217, a total of 27,957,802 bus from the two 
markets. At the same time Chicago 
shipped 17,501,065 bus oats and Milwau- 
kee 7,147,252, or 24,648,317 bus from the 
two points. Combined shipments of all 
grains in the three months’ period ag- 
gregated 54,032,793 bus. 

The Quaker Oats Co. was a large buyer 
of heavy milling oats on track here this 
week, paying 14%,@2\%4,c over November 
for its selections. The government and 
exporters were in the market early in 
the week, but withdrew later. A good 
many stained and damp oats are com'ng 
from Iowa, and sell at 4%@%c over the 
November. Purchases of No. 3 white 
oats to arrive in 60 days were made at Ic 
over October. 

The effect of the shutting off of wheat 
receipts by the Food Administration is 
seen in the drop here last week to 1,595,000 
bus, or 1,749,000 less than last week, but 
as compared with last year there was a 
gain of 1,044,000 bus. Primary receipts 
dropped over 3,000,000 bus from the re- 
cent high mark, but are still above the 
average, arrivals last week being 15,227,- 
000 bus, or more than double the previous 
week and above the five-year average. 

The grain control committee of western 
railroads has arranged for reports of 
loadings of wheat and other grains on 
every western railroad each day, with the 
destination of every car east of the Mis- 
souri River. This will give the committee 
better control of the permits, and will 
prevent any market being overcrowded 
by receipts. There has been a decrease 
of 25 to 50 per cent in the number of 
loaded cars of grain at leading terminal 
markets within a week. 

A committee has been appointed to 
represent the baking division in the Chi- 
cago district, in co-operation with the 
Chicago Association of Commerce Selec- 
tive Service Bureau, to act as advisors on 
draft boards in an effort to reach a con- 
clusion as to whether the drafted man is 
of most use to his country as a soldier 
or as a baker. Headquarters are in the 
Royal Insurance Building and J. M. Bell, 
secretary American Association of the 
Baking Industry, is chairman. 





WISCONSIN 

Mitwavkee, Wis., Oct. 5.—The flour 
production this week of the Milwaukee 
mills, with a weekly capacity ox 18,000 
bbls, was 13,200, representing 71 per cent 
of capacity. Last week, mills with the 
same capacity turned out 13,000, or 70 
per cent; a year ago, mills with a capac- 
ity of 12,000 turned out 10,000, or 84 
per cent. The rye flour production was 
2,500 bbls, compared with 3,250 last week 
and nothing last year. The corn flour 
production was 8,000 bbls, against 7,000 
last week. 

Wheat flour was in good demand. Mill- 
ers operated quite heavily, and expect to 
continue, as orders are coming in freely. 
Some mills are working on government 
contracts. Millers have plenty milling 
wheat on hand. Local mills are quoting 
$10.63@10.75, in cotton. : 

Rye flour was slow early in the week, 
but later the demand improved, and mills 
placed a fair amount with the domestic 
trade. Inquiries were good from the East 
and Southwest, and state and local busi- 
ness improved. Bakers bought moderate- 
ly well. Prices were quoted at $3.80 for 
dark and $4.45 for straight, in cotton. 

Southwestern patents were offered here, 
and jobbers bought moderately well. 
Stocks have been light. Prices were held 
at $10.35@10.50, cotton. 

Demand for corn flour was good. Local 
mills operated to capacity, and had an 
excellent demand from all sections. Trade 
locally has improved, and grocers report 
good sales. Prices were quoted at $4.55, 
cotton. The inquiry for corn meal was 
good, and millers made good sales. Prices 
were held at $4.30, cotton. 

The demand was good for barley flour, 
but offerings were rather light. Stocks 
here are only fair, and jobbers say they 
could sell considerable more if it were 
available. Prices were held at $8.50, cot- 
ton. 

Graham flour in good demand at $9, 
cotton. P 

There were inquiries for oat flour, but 
mills did not grind any this week, having 
orders for rye flour to fill, but expect 
to next week. Prices were tal at 
$12.20, cotton. 
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MILLFEED 


The call was brisk for wheat feeds, but 
offerings were meager. Mills are shipping 
in mixed cars with flour, and are offering 
but few straight carloads. Shippers 
picked up a car or so from the Northwest, 
but are in need of more to fill urgent 
orders. Rye feed advanced, and shippers 
followed the upturn with bids for more. 
The government will take the output of 
one of the local mills for the next three 
months. 

The demand for hominy feed was slow, 
and prices declined $2 ton with the drop 
in cash corn. Shippers are out of the 
market, and anxious to sell what they have 
on hand. Demand was brisk from coun- 
try dealers for all grades of feed in 
mixed cars. Stocks are light, and consid- 
erable barley is being used for feed. 


NOTES 

The Orfordville (Wis.) Light & Power 
Co. w'll hegin operations in its new flour 
and feed mill next week. Bins with a 
capacity of 2,000 bus have been installed. 

The Hewitt Grain & Provision Co., 
Escanaha, Mich., will erect a new elevator 
and warehouse building for its house at 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 100x200, one story 
and basement, divided into a flour and 
feed warehouse, and grain and hay stor- 
age. 

Wisconsin winter wheat acreage for 
1919 is considerably in excess of the min- 
imum quota of 112,000 acres suggested 
by the government. According to reports 
reerived by the College of Agriculture, 
University of Wisconsin, about 150,000 
acres have been planted. Farmers stopped 
sowing shortly after Sept. 30, to avoid 
danger of winter-killing in case the com- 
ing season should be severe. 

Joseph Poehlmann, Milwaukee, has ac- 
cepted appointment as chairman of the 
bakery division of the Wisconsin branch 
of the United States Food Administra- 
tion, to succeed S. W. Tredway, Mil- 
waukee, who resigned to engage in other 
duties in the East. Mr. Poehlmann is 
president of both the Wisconsin and Mil- 
waukee master bakers associations, and 
has been one of the principal advisors to 
Mr. Tredway. 

An urgent appeal to flour manufactur- 
ers to undertake the product’on of ready- 
mixed flour, as suggested by the Food 
Administration, was made by the Wiscon- 
sin Master Bakers’ Association at its an- 
nual convention. It adopted a_ recom- 
mendation from the board of directors 
that steps be taken to encourage the man- 
ufacture of Victory mixed flour, as only 
in this manner can the commercial bakers 
of the United States engage successfully 
in competition with the housewife under 
the federal regulations now being en- 
forced. H. N. Witson. 





Guaranty by Corporation 

The plaintiff. a manufacturer, refused 
to furnish machinery to a contractor to 
be installed in an elevator owned by an 
association, unless the association would 
guarantee payment of the agreed price. 
The secretary of the association wrote 
plaintiff that he was instructed by the 
directors to give such guaranty, and the 
corporate minutes show that the secre- 
tarv was so instructed. A by-law of the 
association provided for monthly meet- 
ings, at which the officers were required 
to report transactions occurring since the 
preceding meetings. No attempt was 
made to repudiate the secretary’s action 
until the association was called upon to 
maxe the guaranty good. 

Under these circumstances, the Kansas 
supreme court holds, in the case of Great 
Western. Mfg. Co. vs. Porter & Farmers’ 
Union Co-operative Assn., that the cor- 
porate records could not be impeached by 
testimony of directors who did not re- 
member that the board had authorized 
the secretary to make the guaranty; and 
that the association was estopped by its 
corporate minutes and inaction of its di- 
rectors, after the minutes were recorded, 
to deny the authority of the secretary in 
this regard. 

Incidentally, the court holds that, in or- 
der to make the guaranty binding, it was 
not necessary that notice be given by the 
plaintiff to the association that the guar- 
anty was accepted; by selling the ma- 
chinery on the faith of the association’s 
guaranty, the plaintiff sufficiently mani- 
fested its acceptance. 

A. L. H. Sraser. 
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A very limited inquiry for flour came 
from all sections this week, and millers 
reported trade conditions very discour- 
aging. A few jobbers and bakers came 
into the market, being forced to buy for 
immediate requirements; otherwise, in- 
terest was lacking. Mills offered both 
hard and soft wheat flours at tempting 
prices, but conditions remain similar to 
those which have prevailed for the past 
month. Some business was booked to 
southern markets, but only small lots for 
actual needs. 

There were a few small lot sales of sub- 
stitutes daily, but the market is not active, 
as buyers see no need of stocking up be- 
yond their actual requirements. Although 
rye flour was in somewhat better demand, 
only a small volume of business was re- 
ported. 

There was no change in prices and con- 
ditions locally. Mills offered inducements 
for buyers to take hold, but only a few 
small sales resulted, and none to the gov- 
ernment. 

Business was confined to limited quan- 
tities to meet pressing requirements. 

Nominal quotations: hard wheat flour, 
$10.20@10.25, bulk; soft wheat flour. $9.20 
@9.50, bulk; white rye flour $8.90@9.10, 
straight $8.65, dark $7.85@8, jute. Kiln- 
dried corn meal, $4.25 per 100 lbs; corn 
flour, $4.75@5; rice flour, $8.85.—cotton. 
Barley flour, 55 per cent, $7@7.75. 

Wheat feed continues scarce and want- 
ed; car-lot sales are extremely rare, and 
demand. remains unsupplied. Mills are 
selling their limited output in mixed cars 
with flour, or locally at allowed premiums. 
Demand for other feedstuffs was not so 
brisk. ; os 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, for 
the week end’ng Oct. 5 was 35,100, rep- 
resenting 70 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 42,600, or 84 per cent, last 
week, 38.950, or 77 per cent, a year ago, 
and 37.550, or 74 per cent, in 1916. 

Outside. mills, with a weekly capacity 
of 77400 bbls, the product of which is 
sold from St. Louis, made 49,200, rep- 
resenting 60 per cent, compared with 
53,900, or 70 per cent, last week, 40.900, 
or 53 per cent, a year ago, and 55,100, or 
71 per cent, in 1916. 


PERMITS FOR WHEAT SHIPMENTS 


The following bulletin was posted on 
the floor of the Merchants’ Exchange this 
week by the Food Administration Grain 
Corporation: “To Grain Receivers: It 
will be in order to advise all shippers, for 
whom you have requested permits for 
shipment of wheat to St. Louis, that every 
request in our hands at 6 p.m., Oct. 3, 
has been approved and passed to the 
Grain Control Committee, with requests 
for immediate issuance. It will also be 
in order to suggest that further requests, 
to the extent of 500 cars, will meet with 
sanction during the next few days. 

“That all may be fairly served, no ship- 
per should ask for permit for more than 
two cars. Please make it clear that re- 
quests from now on must be filed by the 
shipper through his local railroad agent.” 


NOTES 


A special election was held on the floor 
of the Merchants’ Fxchange, Tuesday, for 
the purpose of amending paragraph 15 of 
section 1, rule VIII. 

O. F. Oleson, sales-manager for the 
Red Star Milling Co., Wich'ta, Kansas, 
was in the city this week, calling on the 
local representative, C. H., Betty. 
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There were 10.354 bbls flour inspected 
at St. Louis during September. Stocks, 
Oct. 1, 1918, were 61,100 bbls, compared 
with 55,000 on Sept. 1, 1918, and 68,100 
on Oct. 1, 1917. 

J. H. Shinnick, sales-manager of the 
Newton (Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co., 
passed through St. Louis this week on 
his return from the East, where he had 
been visiting his mill’s connections. 

Gus Kahle, of the Werthan Bag Co., re- 
turned this week from a trip through In- 
diana and Ohio. He stated that business 
was good, but that millers reported trade 
conditions very unsatisfactory. 

The Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Co., 
of St. Louis, issued another bulletin this 
week of much interest to the trade in 
general, which gives a list of its various 
commodities applicable to mills and ele- 
vators. 

The traffic department of the Mer- 
chants’ Fxchange issued the following, 
effective Nov. 1: [Illinois Traction inter- 
state rates on grain from Illinois points 
to St. Louis will be advanced 25 per cent, 
the state rate to East St. Louis, IIL, 
having already been so advanced. Switch- 
ing of all lines in East St. Louis and St. 
Louis will be absorbed. 





LOUISIANA 


New Orteans, La., Oct. 5.—There is no 
improvement in the condition of the flour 
market, and hard wheat flour is quoted 
at $10.40@10.60, basis 98-lb cottons, for 
prompt or 30-day shipment. Spot car 
lots recently were offered at $10.40. 

Spring wheat flour was quoted at $10.60 
@10.75, basis 98’s, cotton, for shipment 
within 30 days; white corn flour, in 100-Ib 
sacks, at $4.75@5.05; cream meal, $4.40 
@4.50. Millfeed is still in good demand. 
Soft winter wheat was offered at $10.35 
@10.45, 98-lb cottons. There is no de- 
mand. Wholesale prices on track: flour, 
in 98-lb cottons, $10.85@11.25. 

* * 

Among visitors this week was J. L. 
Rodney, president of the Abilene (Kan- 
sas) Flour Mills Co. 

Georce L. Ferry. 





SALES-LAW POINTS 


A Judicial Determination Concerning the 
Formation of Contracts and the Compu- 
tation of Damages for Default 


The Massachusetts supreme judicial 
court has ordered judgment in favor of 
the Kehlor Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, 
against Linden & Lindstroem, Gothen- 
berg, Sweden, in a suit brought by the 
mill to recover damages for breach of a 
contract to buy 40,000 sacks of flour pur- 
suant to negotiations had in the fall of 
1914, 

The main point involved in the case was 
whether the parties entered into a final 
and binding contract, that being denied 
by defendants. A further controversy 
arose as to the time as of which the mill’s 
damages should be assessed, if there was 
a valid contract. 

After an extended review of the vari- 
ous letters, telegrams and cablegrams 
which passed between the parties, the mill 
acting tnrough agents in Christiania, the 
supreme judicial court determined that 
the defendants made a final and valid 
agreement to buy the flour in question. 
The decision lays down the following gen- 
eral principles of law governing the 
formation of binding agreements: 

“The transactions consisted of offers 
made by the defendants to purchase flour 
of the plaintiff, and replies made by the 
plaintiff or its agents to these offers. An 
offer made by one party must be accepted 
without qualification, or, if any variation 
from that offer is made by the accepting 
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party, that variation in turn must be un- 
equivocally adopted by the party making 
the first offer, before a contract can be 
made. Ordinarily, the annexing of a con- 
dition to the acceptance of an offer is re- 
garded as the rejection of the original . 
offer and the making of a new counter- 
oifer. Such counter-offer must be accept- 
ed without departure from its terms, or 
there is no contract... . 

“The written intercourse here in issue 
took place within a few weeks after the 
outbreak of the great war. In general 
the court will take judicial notice of dis- 
turbance of the commercial relations 
thereby caused between neutral countries 
dependent upon navigation in the zone 
affected by that war.” 

The court applied the rule that where 
a written contract is unambiguous in its 
terms and involves mere interpretation 
as to its legal effect, as distinguished 
from a disputed point of fact, there is 
nothing for the consideration of a jury. 
It is for the judge or judges passing on 
the contract to say what it means. This 
line drawn between the provinces of 
judges and juries is an important one, 
since the findings of juries on disputed 
questions of fact are usually regarded 
as conclusive both upon the trial judge 
and a court reviewing the case on appeal. 

But where only a matter of interpreta- 
tion is involved, a litigant is enabled to 
take the judgment of an appellate court 
on the point, regardless of the proceed- 
ings in the lower court. Said the supreme 
judicial court: 

“The material negotiations . . . were 
all by letter, telegraph or cable. Being 
thus in writing and no ambiguous words 
or terms being employed, and the circum- 
stances not being in controversy, the ques- 
tion whether a contract was made is one 
of law, and not of fact. . . . The writings, 
taken together, must be so plain in their 
meaning and effect as not to be open to 
reasonable misunderstanding, in order 
that there may be a contract. If they are 
thus plain, it is of no avail for either party 
to say that they were not understood.” 

In the course of reviewing the corre- 
spondence, the court shows that an ac- 
ceptance of an offer communicated after 
expiration of a time limit set by the seller 
is insufficient to constitute a contract. 
The defendants telegraphed to the mill's 
agents an offer to buy “against reply here 
within Saturday, September twelfth.” 
The mill’s agents did not reply until Sept. 
13, and then by a telegram which did not 
reach defendants until the next day, al- 
though the message confirmed a sale. 

“It is plain that if the communications 
had ended here, there would be no con- 
tract,” said the court. “The time limit of 
the offer by the defendants to make the 
purchase expired on September 12, and 
the acceptance of that offer by the plain- 
tiff, although unequivocal in terms, was 
not sent by the agents until Sept. 13, and 
was not received until Sept. 14. This was 
two days after the offer of the defendants 
expired, according to its express terms. 
But the communications did not end 
here.” 

And then the court goes on to show that 
subsequent negotiations manifest a- mu- 
tual intention of the parties to conclude 
a contract, and that their understanding 
to this effect was supported by the facts 
that the mill made purchases of wheat to 
supply the flour, and that the defendants 
took steps toward performance on their 
part by making efforts to secure American 
exchange and by engaging space in a ves- 
sel for transportation of the flour. 

One of the conditions of the contract 
required defendants immediately to 
either establish an irrevocable cred't in 
New York or to deposit funds in a bank 
in Sweden, to secure payment for the 
flour. This condition not having been met, 
the court holds that the contract was 
broken by the defendants, in a mater‘al 
respect, entitling plaintiff to recover dam- 
ages. 

After considerable communication be- 
tween the parties concerning compliance 
with this part of the agreement, the m'll 
cabled defendants Oct. 7 that unless ir- 
revocable credit should be established 
within two days the defendants would be 
regarded as in default, and would he held 
for damages. This the supreme judicial 
court holds was sufficient to charge de- 
fendants w'th liability for damages based 
on fallen market value as of Oct. 9. 

A. L. H. Srreer. 
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Though there are no apparent reasons 
for it, optimism seems to be pervading the 
market, and flour merchants feel that the 
comparatively near future will bring a 
change for the better, because the flour 
which has been clogging the market for 
the last five or six weeks will mostly have 
gone into consumption and, consequently, 
there will be opportunities for more busi- 
ness. 

Recently about the only flour in real 
demand has been white patent rye, and 
this because bakers under the new regu- 
lations are permitted to use it more freely 
in bread mixtures and are taking ad- 
vantage of the opportunity not only to 
improve the quality of their bread, but to 
decrease its cost somewhat. 

The purchases of export flour by the 
Grain Corporation have not had the effect 
upon the situation that was expected. 
This may or may not be because these 
purchases have not reached the propor- 
tions expected, and now that it is under- 
stood that they will not come up to the 
expected volume, the trade feels that the 
general outlook for the future is none 
too good. The prices at which these pur- 
chases are being made are, as a rule, well 
below quotations to the local trade for 
domestic sales on hard wheat flours, 
though soft wheat goods seem to bring a 
shade more money than they would on the 
domestic market. 

Speaking of these prices recently, one 
man asked another if he thought there 
was any discrimination in the Grain Cor- 
poration flour purchases, and he replied 
that the only discrimination he had found 
was that in favor of low-priced flours. 

Millers seem to be using the fact that 
they are selling good lots of flour to the 
government as an argument to add im- 
petus to the efforts of their representa- 
tives, but when the representatives know 
the prices at which the sales are made, 
as they usually do, it does not add any to 
their enthusiasm. 

Quotations on spring and Kansas flours 
were $10.60@11.10, winters $10@10.50, 
and white patent rye of the better grades 
$9.50@9.85, jute, though the lower grades 
ranged $8.50@9.50, jute. Barley flour, 
$8.40@9, cotton. 

The corn goods market was duller on 
the weakening of grain, but the prices of 
products did not follow grain prices as 
readily as was expected. Yellow granu- 
lated meal was quoted at $4.50, white 
$4.30, and corn flour about $5, per 100 lbs, 
in cotton sacks. 

The feed situation is particularly try- 
ing just now, because there is a very heavy 
demand for it and practically none to be 
had. The present level of wheat feed 
prices as fixed by the Food Administra- 
tion is believed on all sides to be too low 
with relation to the prices for feeds made 
from the coarser grains, although the gen- 
eral downward tendency of corn prices 
will no doubt help to bring about some 
equalization in the prices of these feeds. 
It is understood that there is a new rule 
covering the distribution of feeds, but so 
long as there is little or none to be dis- 
tributed, the trade is not taking much in- 
terest in the rule. 


STORAGE RATES 
The question of storage rates on flour 
is now in a fair way to be adjusted 
and placed upon a reasonable basis. The 
Federal Food Board has had the matter 
under consideration for some time, but 
the gathering of data bearing on the ques- 
tion has consumed considerable time. 
There will be a final conference held at 
Washington, Oct. 14, at which an attempt 


will be made to place rates on an equitable 
basis for all parts of the country. Tenta- 
tively it is proposed to make the rate 3c 
per 100 lbs per month for storage, with 
a proportionate charge for labor, which 
will not be absolutely fixed. 

For the present the board is taking the 
attitude that 30c pe bbl per month is 
ample charge for flour storage, and any 
charge above this, if reported to it, will 
be quickly investigated and adjusted. 


NOTES 


Rufus E. McCosh, formerly engaged in 
the flour business in Baltimore, but now 
attached to the 50th Infantry, called at 
this office on Friday. 

A conference lasting nearly all the 
week between stevedores and steamship 
and railroad interests was held in the 
Produce Exchange. Originally the steve- 
dores demanded $1 per hour for an eight- 
hour day, with double that amount for 
Sundays, holidays and overtime. The in- 
dications are that 65c per hour, with $1 
per hour for Sundays, holidays and over- 
time,.will be the basis of final settlement. 





ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., Oct. 5.—City mills 
had an output of 10,500 bbls of flour this 
week, or 56 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 62 per cent last week. Of this, 
8,400 were spring, 1,700 winter and 400 
rye. Conditions at the various mills wide- 
ly differ. The larger mills, which in this 
territory mainly depend on eastern mar- 
kets for support, describe conditions as 
“rotten.” With seaboard points plugged, 
New York City full of flour, and bakers 
still supplied from the heavy purchases 
made immediately after the new crop year 
opened, inquiry from standard customers 
of other years is far from brisk. 

However, some of the millers who de- 
seribe the situation as “very good,” neu- 
tralize this statement by adding that 
“there is no life to the trade; we are sell- 
ing hand-to-mouth fashion.” One miller 
in this class said that some of his cus- 
tomers who had bought, but arranged for 
deferred shipments, were now asking that 
the flour be shipped without delay. It is 
probable that the mills which show some 
enthusiasm are those which deal with the 
trade in near-by territory and do mainly 
a jobbing business. 

Government agents occasionally are in 
the market here. Millers seem prone to 
cut prices for the federal trade more 
than for any other. Just why this is so 
does not appear, since the government, 
having fixed the maximum prices for the 
crop year, would naturally be expected 
to make purchases around its own stand- 
ard. 

F. J. Lingham, of the Food Administra- 
tion, has explained to millers here that, 
while the government is willing to pay 
prices up to the maximum that it he 
fixed, it is also willing to profit by com- 
petition among millers to get the busi- 
ness, so that it is really up to the millers 
themselves whether they get full prices 
or accept a cut. Spring patents are quot- 
ed at $11.15 bbl,—cotton 1.’s, car lots, 
Boston, with some mills doing a local job- 
bing business at $11.40. 

The secretary of one of the baking com- 
panies here said that sales had slumped 
fully one-half in the last few months, 
largely due to the great number of house- 
wives that have resumed family baking. 

Millers here seem to be 100 per cent 
agreed that the making of Victory mixed 
flour would be a mistake, and while on 
patriotic grounds, if it seems necessary 
under war ‘conditions to recede from their 
position, they stand ready to make the 
sacrifice, they hold it is far preferable to 
continue the sale of substitutes and steer 
clear of complications later on. 

Soft wheat flour is inactive, and the 
volume of business rather light. Winter 


straights are quoted at $10.75@11 bbl, 


jute, f.o.b. here. shi sil 

——— “egers flour is being 
to supply local trade, and occasional 
shipments are made to outside points. It 
is quoted at $9.20 bbl, cotton ¥,’s, Boston. 

Millers are doubtful of the popularity 
of 95 per cent whole-wheat flour, holding 
that it is more a meal than a flour, and 
that trade must be worked up for it. 
Sales have been made at $10.25 bbl, cot- 
ton 14’s, Boston. 

Rye flour is a little easier, with prices 
about 20¢ below the last quotation. How- 
ever, there is good inquiry and consider- 
able business has been done on the basis 
of $9.90, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Boston. 
Some mills have a supply of the old sacks 
based on the barrel as the unit, instead 
of the 100-lb package as ordered under 
the new government schedule. Request 
has been made that they be permitted to 
use up such packages on hand. 

Rye feed is stronger, and millers could 
undoubtedly sell at much higher prices 
than those quoted. The supply is lim- 
ited, and it is quoted here in small lots 
at $48 ton, sacked. 

NOTES 

It is announced that 6 Ibs of substitutes 
meet the requirements of the law on sales 
of eighths of a barrel, and that retailers 
need no longer sell 6 Ibs plus a fraction. 

The labor law relating to keeping stores, 
where foodstuffs are sold, in sanitary con- 
dition, is to be strictly enforced here. H. 
F. Levinson is the first offender against 
the law to be haled into court. 

Seal’s store, on Main Street East, and 
the Jacob Ihrig grocery, each paid fines 
of $75 for selling bread above the stip- 
ulated maximum price of 10c per Ib, and 
also for charging an exorbitant price for 
butter. 

Freight officials of the five steam rail- 
roads serving this territory are working 
out an elaborate. schedule for handling 
fewer car-lot shipments of freight, 
through the complete co-ordination of 
that class of traffic. Under the plan, 
there will be no duplication of service to 
any given point, a particular line being 
designated as the sole carrier in each case. 

T. W. Kwappr. 





PHILADELPHIA 

PuiapetpHia, Pa., Oct. 5.—Trade in 
the local flour market was very dull this 
week, and there is little pros of an 
early change for the better. In spite of 
the fact that some of the mills. have 
shaded their prices, there has been no de- 
mand except to satisfy urgent needs. As 
a general thing, jobbers and bakers are 
well supplied for present and near future 
wants, and are showing very little interest 
in the market. Soft winters are particu- 
larly dull, and quotations of $10@10.25, 
in sacks, are largely nominal. Kansas and 
springs are quoted at $10.75@11, in sacks. 

The market for substitutes is very un- 
satisfactory. Corn meal is depressed by 
the recent decline in corn, and while, 
under present conditions, the mills are not 
trying to force business, prices rule 
strongly in buyers’ favor. Rye and barley 
flours are also slow and weak to sell. 

‘NOTES 

James J. Rodgers, of Richardson Bros., 
has returned from a business trip in the 
West. 

Paul A. Perry, flour broker, has been 
confined to his for some days with 
influenza. 

Exports of wheat since Jan. 1, 7,857,237 
bus, against 22,898,336 during the same 
time last.year. 

Among the visitors on a this week 
was Samuel R. Arnett, of the Minneapolis 
(Minn.) Seed Co. 

In conformity with the request of the 
United States government, the daily news- 
papers of this city have discontinued pub- 
lishing stocks of wheat in local and ex- 
port elevators. 

The members of the Commercial Ex- 
change have been notified by H. D. Irwin, 
second vice-president of the Food Admin- 
istration Grain Corporation, that the 
corporation will — slightly smutty 
wheat, which grades No. 1, No. 2 and No. 
3 red smutty, at Sc discount under regu- 
lar grade without smutty notation. 

According to advices from Pottsville, 
Pa., a number of the breweries of that 
city which will have to stop making beer 
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on Dec. 1 will be converted into bakeries, 
and xg are being taken to that end. 
Potts and neighboring towns have 
always imported a t feal of bread, 
some of it /from Philadelphia, and an 
effort will be made to have the local pro- 
duction sufficient to satisfy home require- 
ments. 
Samuet S. Dantets. 





BALTIMORE 

Battimore, Mp., Oct. 5.—Flour was 
given a wide berth by most buyers. Spring 
was irregular and quiet, car lots of a 
favorite make selling as high as $11, cot- 
ton, while other brands were offered down 
to $10.50, sacks, without takers. The dif- 
ference in quality accounted for the dis- 
parity in price, as the product of some 
mills was much cleaner and better than 
others, although all were supposed to be 
one and the same grade. 

Hard winter was weak and dull at 
$10.50@10.75, cotton, with offerings good 
at the range, and top quality obtainable 
as low as $10.60, sacks, but trading was 
confined mainly to an occasional car or 
so of some reputable stencil. One leading 
buyer is now taking his flour under full 
mill brand, so as to be able to throw the 
odium where it belongs, should there be 
any dissatisfaction with the goods. 

Soft winter lost its gain of the pre- 
ceding week by selling down to $9.50, bulk, 
again. A little Pennsylvania mill seems 
to have been responsible for the set-back, 
as the leaders are holding at $9.65@9.75, 
with a few up to $9.85, bulk. Sales were 
limited, and made chiefly 92 $9.50@9.65, 
bulk, and offerings were comparatively 
small, because most of the tributary mills 
are grinding for the sovernment. 

Substitutes were depressed and ignored. 
Nominal quotations, basis sacks: white 
corn flour, $4.75@5 per 100 Ibs; white 
corn meal, $4.25@4.50; barley flour, $7.50 
@8 bbl; rye flour, $8@9.75. 

City mills were down all week, re- 
ported demand moderate, domestic and 
export, and made no change in quotations. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 44,397 
bbls; destined for export, 14,494. 


GRAIN INSURANCE IN ELEVATORS 


Traffic Bureau bulletin, Oct. 2: “The 
ior ti Diag ca, concerning insurance 
against by fire on grain while in ex- 
port elevators at Baltimore have been an- 
nounced by the railroads: 

Pennsylvania, effective Oct. 21: Un- 
less otherwise instructed by owners, this 
carrier will cause to be insured, against 
loss by fire, for account of whomit may 
concern, all grain while in the ele rs, 
at a daily rate per $100 equal to”one- 
thirtieth of the monthly short rate of 
the annual rate promulgated by the Asso- 
— of Fire Underwriters of Baltimore 
City. 

Baltimore & Ohio, effective Oct. 25: 
per Supplement 11 to I. C. C. 14687. 

Western Maryland, effective Oct. 27: 
Upon request of owner, this company will 
insure against loss by fire while in ele- 
vators at the prevailing rates of the As- 
sociation of Fire Underwriters of Balti- 
more City, applying to the elevator in 
which the grain is stored. Loss or dam- 
age by fire on grain not so insured, and 
loss or damage by deterioration from 
heating or other inherent causes, at own- 
er’s risk. 


NOTES 
Grain exports from here this week were 
1,237,620 bus—1,195,852 wheat, 36,566 


corn and 5,202 rye. 

Receipts of flour at Baltimore from 
Jan. 1 to Oct. 1, 2,602,431 bbls, compared 
with 2,282,938 for same period last year. 

Receipts of millfeed at Baltimore from 
Jan. 1 to Oct. 1, 13,819 tons; exports, 
2,988. Receipts from Jan. 1 to Oct. 1, 
1917, 6,938 tons; exports, 363. 

Receipts of southern corn from” Oct. 
29, 1917, to Oct. 5, 1918, 519,464 bus; 
year ago, 580,529. Range of prices this 
week, $1.70@1.75; last year, $1.90@2.10. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 18 to Oct. 5, 1,100,435 bus; same time 
last year, 895,701. Range of prices this 
week, $2.05@2.39; last year, $1.85@2.16. 

The local grain corporation has advised 
the Chamber of Commerce that, effective 
Oct. 4, all smutty wheat will be subject 
to a discount of 3c bu from corresponding 
grades free of smut. - 

Lieutenant Paul V. Burwell, son of Dr. 
Robert Lemmon Burwell, of Charles W. 
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Owens & Co., southern grain, was one of 
30 Americans recently cited by the British 
Air Ministry for excellent work. 

Local Grain Corporation notice, Oct. 
1: “The Food Administration Grain Cor- 
poration is today approving applications 
for permits for shipments of wheat to 
export elevators, Baltimore, from the ter- 
ritory east of Pittsburgh, including Vir- 
ginia.” 

John G. Reckord, of the Reckord 
Mfg. Co., operating the Belair (Md.) 
Roller mills, died Sept. 25, after a brief 
illness, of typhoid-pneumonia, aged 28. 
Deceased was a brother of Colonel Milton 
A. Reckord, who is in France with the 
Blue and Gray Division. 

An occasional spring, hard winter and 
soft winter mill tries to crowd too much 
feed into its flour coming this way, but 
whether these shipments are intended for 
domestic or export trade, they are invari- 
ably caught up and thrown out by the in- 
spector of the Chamber of Commerce. 

Receipts of grain at Baltimore in Sep- 
tember, 4,001,312 bus; exports, 2,543,557. 
Receipts in September, 1917, 5,070,499 
bus; exports, 4,673,442. Receipts: from 
Jan. 1 to Oct. 1, 1918, 28,033,166 bus; ex- 
ports, 20,754,807. Receipts from Jan. 1 
to Oct. 1, 1917, 62,235,148 bus; exports, 
52,744,822. 


Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





BUFFALO 


Burrato, N. Y., Oct. 5.—Generally 
quiet, is the report from nearly all mills 
in this district. It was a case of shut 
down for a big mill, only it got a good- 
sized order which will help out for next 
week. Big buyers in the East are filled 
up, and until the congestion is cleaned 
up there the outlook is for a falling off in 
production here. There is still an outlet 
to the small trade, but the sales in that 
direction are getting less daily as the 
retailer knows he can get all the flour he 
wants at any time, and is refusing to 
stock up. 

The feeling is that this city is in for a 
quiet spell in wheat flour, and the mills 
are talking seriously of going into the 
Victory mixtures, although fearing the 
troubles incident to placing it on the mar- 
ket under present government restric- 
tions as to package. One miller suggests 
that the whole package be made a stamp. 
So far, only one mill is turning out Vic- 
tory flour, and it reports a fairly good 
business. 

There is a good‘ inquiry for rye flour 
and something is being done in corn flour, 
which is offered slightly under last week’s 
prices. Graham flour slow and easy. 

Millfeed is the worry of the miller. 
There is none offered on this market. 
Dealers in the country are oe down 
nearly all other feeds, not only for the 
reason that millfeed is cheaper, but there 
seems to be an extraordinary request for 
that class of offal. An advance of say 
$10 ton in millfeed, it.is claimed, would 
not turn buyers from milifeed. 

Dairy products are at the highest prices 
ever reached in this country, and will go 
still higher before grass comes again. 
The farmer can afford to pay more money 
for millfeed, and is willing to do so. No 
rye feed and very little barley feed are 
offered. 

Corn-meal coarse feed is in fair de- 
mand, and prices are easier. The mills 
could do considerable more at a shading, 
but there is said to be no money in the 
business nowe Hominy was in limited 
supply, and demand fair. Gluten feed 
steady, and offerings light. Oil meal mills 
are well sold ahead, and there are buyers 
for all offerings at quotations. Cotton- 
seed meal in very light supply, and firm. 
Brewers’ grains are offered at $62 sacked, 
track, Buffalo. 

Rolled oats firm, with a steady im- 
provement in demand. Oat hulls, re- 
ground, are higher; there were no offer- 
ings this week on spot, and but few 
cars to arrive. It is believed this advance 
is only a flurry, and will wind up in a 
sharp decline. 


THE OUTPUT 


The output of the mills here for the 
week was 151,550 bbls, representing 91 
per cent of capacity, compared with 163,- 
740, or 98 per cent, last week, 133,500, or 
80 per cent, last year, 93,500, or 56 per 
cent, in 1916, 161,400, or 97 per cent, in 
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1915, 125,700, or 91 per cent, in 1914, and 
119,300, or 87 per cent, in 1913. 


NOTES 

Stocks of wheat here continue to in- 
crease, nearly 6,000,000 bus being report- 
ed, compared with 378,000 last year. 

Receipts of flour by lake for the season 
show a heavy increase over last year, 
4,265,350 bbls, compared with 2,991,690. 

Grain receipts by lake for the season 
so far are only 17,655,000 bus compared 
with 85,476,000 for the same time last 
year. 

Shipments of grain by canal this sea- 
son were 570,720 bus, about the same as 
last year, and 4,000,000 bus less than in 
1916. 

Grain receipts by lake for the week 

were 468,000 bus, of which 360,000 were 
wheat. A year ago the receipts of wheat 
were 2,182,000 bus. 
_ The mills here are up against a shortage 
of labor, barrels and sacks. The street- 
car strike was responsible for men not 
getting to work in many instances. 

The Food Administration Grain Corpo- 
ration here is working night and day to 
clean up the enormous business done in 
wheat past month, and expects to see 
daylight next week. Receipts are light, 
and shipments only fair. 

C. H. Cochran, of the Washburn-Cros- 

y mills here, will leave for Washington 


‘VOct. 10, to become assistant to F. J. Ling- 


. Mr. Cochran, with a thorough 
knowledge of the flour business, will be a 
reat aid to Mr. Lingham. 

I. A. Ogden, of the H. Dittlinger Roll- 
er Mills Co., New Braunfels, Texas, has 
been in Buffalo the past week and reports 
milling conditions in southwestern Texas 
as improving. He also went to Camp Dix 
to have the remains of the son of their 
head miller, Henry Miller, sent home for 
burial. 

Macaroni, spaghetti and noodle manu- 
facturers are planning to co-operate with 
the government in its conservation pro- 
gramme by marketing their products in 
four standard size cartons and packages 
after Oct..15. The packages will contain 
8 and 16 ozs only, and for bulk goods 
they will use only 10-lb and 22-Ib boxes. 

Eugene J. Henry, assistant manager of 
the Marine Section of the division of 
transportation, Railroad Administration, 
has been appointed supervisor of lake and 
rail traffic, with offices in the Lehigh Val- 
ley station in this city. Mr. Henry needs 
no introduction to traffic- men, either 
lake or railroad. He is a brother of F. 
F. Henry, manager of the Washburn- 
Crosby mills here. 

E. BanGasser. 


BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., Oct. 5—A few flour 
agents report a fair demand for flour dur- 
ing the past week, but these are the ex- 
ception, The trade is overloaded with 
flour, local stocks on hand showing an in- 
crease of 150 per cent over a month ago. 
Substitutes, also, are in oversupply, and 
the result has been that during the past 
week or two there has been some price- 
cutting indulged in by receivers in the 
effort to move surplus supplies. 

A little spring wheat flour has been 
sold to some of bakers, but hard and 
soft wheat brands are slow and difficult 
to move. Sales of spring patents in small 
lots were made during the week at $11 
@11.20 per 196 lbs, in 98-Ib sacks. Hard 
winter wheat patents are held at $10.80@ 
11.20, with no business reported, while 
soft winter flours are nominally quoted at 
$10.50 @11. 

Victory mixed flour sales have been 
extremely light, with offerings made only 
by a few mills equipped to make the same. 
All sales have n to wholesalers, who 
report practically no demand from retail- 
ers. "The householder is asking for this 
flour, and when it is placed on the retail 
market there is sure to be a good demand. 


MAY PURCHASE BARREL OF FLOUR 


The food administrator for Massachu- 
setts, in response to many inquiries from 
housekeepers who desire to buy flour in 
quantities greater than the eighth-sack 
limit, which was until recently the allot- 
ment for a family, annou this week 
that the restrictions by which dealers are 
limited to a two months’ supply of flour 
are not im consumers. As much 
as a ba 





on sm 
may be bought by a fam- 





ily, the administrator only requesting that 
consumers purchase in moderate amounts 
consistent with economy, and in every case 
use at least one pound of substitutes with 
each four pounds of flour. Hoarding will 
be punished to the limit, and no one 
should accumulate more flour than accus- 
tomed to in peace times. 


NOTES . 

The stock of flour in Boston on Oct. 1, 
as reported to the Chamber of Commerce, 
shows a material increase over the pre- 
vious month. On Oct. 1 there were 42,012 
bbls of flour:‘on hand for domestic use, 
compared with 17,739 on Sept. 1. A year 
ago the stock amounted to 19,196 bbls. 

Conforming to the suggestion of Presi- 
dent Wilson and to arrangements made 
by the various grain boards and commer- 
cial organizations throughout the country, 
at 12:01 each day the gong in the trade 
room of the Chamber of Commerce 
sounds, and for 60 seconds all business 
ceases, the members and all employees 
standing and engaging in silent prayer 
for the success of the allies. The occu- 
pants of the Chamber building have also 
conformed to the idea, and the result is 
very impressive. This practice is also ex- 
tending to the various office buildings in 
the city. 

Louis W. DePass. 


NASHVILLE 

NasHvILLE, Tenn., Oct. 5.—The de- 
mand for soft winter wheat flour from 
the Southeast has been remarkably well 
sustained during the week closing today. 
Mills continue to book slightly in excess 
of 50 per cent of their capacity, the de- 
mand being fully up to the average, but 
not as heavy as for the corresponding 
time last year, when plants were running 
at capacity. 

Millers are not complaining so much 
in regard to the volume of business as 
they do about the prices being paid for 
flour. Wheat is no longer available at 
prices which will permit present flour 
values. Most of the mills, therefore, are 
dissipating the advantage gained by pur- 
chasing wheat earlier in the season. 

The market in the Southeast has had 
a rather wide range, soft winter wheat 
flour selling as low as $10.20, 98-lb cotton, 
f.o.b. Ohio River, and as high as $10.70. 
A few mills still have supplies of wheat 
left which were bought below the present 
market, but most of them are now com- 
pelled to buy on the outside. 

Minnesota and Kansas flour is offered 
to jobbers freely at some concessions. 
Buyers are apparently stocked to meet 
their requirements, and do not manifest 
much interest, business being quiet. Quo- 
tations: spring wheat flour, 98 Ibs, cotton 
or jute, delivered at Nashville, $10.85 
@11; hard winter wheat flour, $10.40@ 
10.75. 

There is an extremely light demand 
for corn meal, with prices reported easier, 
being down 20@25c, bolted meal being 
quoted at $3.70@3.90 per 100 lbs, f.o.b. 
Ohio River. New Tennessee corn has 
been moving this week at $1.45. Other 
southern states have been offering in a 
small way. The new corn has a great 
deal of moisture. 

The millfeed- situation is unchanged, 
the output being absorbed at fixed prices. 


OUTPUT 
Nashville and southeastern mills, with 
a capacity of 193,050 bbls, showed an 
output this week of 127,792, or 66.1 per 
cent of capacity, compared with 114,897 
bbls and 62.6 per cent of capacity last 
week, 102 per cent for the same week in 
1917, 72.7 in 1916, 71.8 in 1915, 67.1 in 
1914, 65.2 in 1913 and 62.1 in 1912. , 
STOCKS 
Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 





Flour, bbis ............. 29,900 35,400 
Wheat, bus ............ 274,800 378,300 
COFR, DUO .cccccccncsecs 119,500 129,800 
Oate, DUM ....ccccccrees 610,000 637,000 


"NOTES 

Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 99 cars. 

The Goldproof Milling Co., Louisville, 
has been issued a permit for an additional 
building. 

The Southeastern Millers’ Association 
held a meeting in Nashville, Friday. 
About 30 millers were in attendance. The 
general situation was considered. No im- 
portant action was taken. 
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Ernest Carnes, farm agent for Morgan 


- County, Alabama, has finished a cam- 


paign to increase wheat acreage, and an- 
nounces that 10,000 acres of wheat will 
be sown in the county. Similar reports 
are being made at many points, farmers 
showing eagerness to aid in increasing the 
bread supply. 

JoHn Lerrer. 





LAKE OF THE WOODS DIVIDEND 


Canadian Company’s Report Shows Profits for 
Year About 50 Per Cent Ahead of 
Previous High Record 


Montreat, Que., Oct. 5.—At a meeting 
held Oct. 1, by the board of management 
of the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Ltd., the common stock was placed on a 
12 per cent basis, with the declaration of 
a dividend of 3 per cent for the three 
months ending Nov. 30, the first quarter 
of the company’s current fiscal year. 
That compares with a 10 per cent rate in 
effect through 1917-18, and an 8 per cent 
rate in effect for seven years prior thereto. 

In addition to the increased dividends 
for the quarter, an extra payment of 2 
per cent was ordered for the year ended 
Aug. 31 last. Supplementing the 10 per 
cent paid in respect to dividends declared 
within the fiscal year, this would make a 
total of 12 per cent in all; but, in addi- 
tion, 2 per cent was paid in March as a 
dividend declared out of earnings of the 
subsidiary, the Sunset Mfg. Co., for the 
12 months ending Aug. $1, 1917. 

Net profits of the Lake of the Woods 
company for the year ended Aug. 31, 
1918, amounted to $857,914, a new high 
record for the company and an increase 
of $288,167 over profits for the preceding 
year. The balance available for distribu- 
tion on the common stock, after payment 
of bond interest and preferred stock divi- 
dend, was $698,914, equal to earnings at 
the rate of 33.3 per cent, as against 19.5 
per cent in 1917 and 15.3 in 1916. After 
distributing 12 per cent in dividends, 4 
per cent coming from earnings of the sub- 
sidiary, the Sunset Mfg. Co., writing off 
$100,000, and setting aside a further sum 
of $200,000 to bond redemption account, 
the net surplus at the end of the year 
was $978,797, against $831,883 a year ago. 
Comparisons of profit and loss figures for 
three years follow: 


























Profits— 1918 1917 1916 
Milling $601,520 Bteadsa | Gres bes 
Other sources 169,394 = ....6. 0 sewed 
Dividends .. ST,GOO:. i geevar- cede 

Total profits.. $857,914 $569,747 $525,141 

Bond interest. 54,000 54,000 99,000 
Balance .... $803,914 $515,747 $426,141 

Pfd. dividend. 105,000 105,000 105,000 
Balance .... $698,914 $410,747 $321,141 

Com. dividend 252,000 168,000 168,000 
Balance .... $446,914 $242,747 $153,141 

Written off ... 100,000 100,000 100,000 
Balance .... $346,914 $142,747 $53,141 

Prev. balance. 831,883 *889,135 935,994 
Surplus ... $1,178,797 $1,031,883 $989,135 

Bond redempt. 200,000 pS Bere 
Tot. surplus. $978,797 $831,883 $989,135 


*After deducting $100,000 for two years’ 
war taxes to August, 1916. 


A summary of the balance sheets of 
the past two years is as follows: 








ASSETS 
1918 1917 

SR ee ee $3,133,674 $3,018,702 
Investments ......... 300,000 300,000 
SO eye Tree 181,061 181,061 
. 500,000 550,000 
Equipments ......... 67,352 62,736 
Wheat, flour, ete. .... 669,878 1,371,728 
Accounts received ... 660,387 1,012,764 
CNG Bas o 6's 06:6 wie oe 1,088,380 24,927 
War bonds .......... 4 eee 

ee ene $6,800,736 $6,521,919 

LIABILITIES 

Common stock ...... $2,100,000 $2,100,000 
Preferred stock ...... 1,500,000 1,500,000 
DD co vdbabbcesc tea 900,000 300,000 
Accrued interest .... 500 13,600 
Accounts payable .... A66,002 676,535 
Contingent reserve .._~“ 742,486  ...... 
SOU Ghecccte..  <ssecee 300,000 
Bond redemption .... 400,000 200,000 
BOPPras  .. vwkisiaw we eid 978,797 831,883 
* FORD so vee wn ks oe ts $6,800,736 $6,521,919 


The election of officers for the year 
resulted as follows: president and man- 
aging director, F. S. Meighen; vice-presi- 
dent, W. W. Hutchison. Directors: Sir 
J. W. Carson, R. M. Ballantyne, T. Bien- 
venu, G. V. Hastings, A. Kingman, W. 
A. Matheson, J. K. L. Ross. Secretary, 
F. E. Bray; assistant secretary, R. Neil- 
son; treasurer, T, F. McNally. 

Tuomas S. Barx. 
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The flour output of Seattle mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 46,800 
bbls, was 25,140, or 53 per cent of ca- 
pacity, this week, against 27,735, or 59 
per cent, last week, 27,219, or 58 per cent, 
a year ago, 32,077, or 78 per cent, two 
years ago, 19,636, or 48 per cent, three 
years ago. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 57,000 
bbls, was 35,990, or 63 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 32,960, or 57 per cent, last 
week, 27,433, or 48 per cent, a year ago, 
41,344, or 72 per cent, two years ago, and 
38,403, or 75 per cent, three years ago. 

The soft wheat flour trade, owing to 
the intense demand for millfeed, is large- 
ly in mixed cars. Mills, therefore, having 
millfeed to offer have no difficulty in ob- 
taining the maximum fair price for flour. 

With mills operating lightly, the feed 
situation is becoming more acute, and un- 
less the Grain Corporation changes its 
policy of buying only soft wheat flours 
and continues to turn down bids for flour 
made from blue-stem, bart and marquis 
and the harder red wheats, because they 
are necessarily higher on account of the 
higher wheat price, it will become much 
worse. 

Mills in our so-called “hard wheat” ter- 
ritory are operating at minimum capac- 
ity, where not closed down, since they 
cannot sell the government in competi- 
tion with mills in club wheat territory. 
Such “hard wneat millers,” representing 
a large aggregate capacity, will remain 
closed down until the government will 
buy at prices, which it now refuses to do, 
which do not show a loss. In the territory 
where such mills are situated the feed 
situation is desperate, and the dairy and 
stock-raising industries are facing a se- 
rious crisis, 

Soft wheat millfeed, made either from 
soft wheat or blue-stem, is now generally 
quoted $2 above the maximum fair price 
for other millfeed. Buyers have no ob- 
jection to paying the advance, as price is 
no consideration in the scramble for the 
limited feed offerings. 

Montana, Kansas and even Dakota mills 
are free offerers of flour, and in the com- 
petition for North Pacific Coast trade 
are shading the prices of 10 days ago 
10@135c bbl. Arrivals of hard wheat flours 
are liberal, and large amounts are de- 
layed in transit. Montana mills quote 
standard flour, basis 98-lb cotton sack, 
delivered coast terminals, $10.45@10.60 
bbl; Kansas, $11@11.10; Dakota, $10.85 
@il. 

Mixed flour has not yet made its ap- 
pearance here, and is not offered by local 
mills. Fastern mills quote it, delivered 
here, at $11.70 bbl, but no sales are re- 
ported. 

Eastern white corn flour, delivered here, 
is quoted at $11.30 per 200 lbs; barley 
flour is not offering; rice flour is quoted 
at $16@17 per 200 lbs. 

Mills which received government orders 
for soft wheat flour for October delivery 
will soon have ground out the limited ac- 
ceptances taken. No requests have been 
received from the Grain Corporation for 
tenders for November delivery, but as 
the shipping situation is becoming better 
it is hoped that the government will be in 
the market for liberal amounts of flour, 
and that it will not restrict its purchases 
to soft wheat flours. 


NOTES 


The situation as to sidewalk deliveries 
of flour has been materially improved by 


making deliveries 10 feet inside the first 
door. 

Flour shipments in October from Seat- 
tle and Tacoma to San Francisco were 
39,428 bbls. 


Seward McNair, manager Sperry Flour 
Co., San Francisco, is in Tacoma, on the 
way from the East to California. 


C. E. Williams, manager Hays City 
Flour Mills, Hays, Kansas, was in Seattle 
and Portland this week, and has gone on 
to San Francisco. 


J. H. Hillyer, formerly for many years 
manager Dodge City (Kansas) Milling 
& Elevator Co., was in Seattle this week 
on his way to San Francisco. ; 

Coarse grains: No. 2 feed barley, 
sacked, $51.25 ton; 40-lb barley, sacked, 
$49.50; No. 2 white feed oats, sacked, 
$50; 38-lb white clipped eastern oats, 
bulk, $52.25; No. 3 yellow corn, bulk, $60. 

The Northwest Seed Mills have started 
business at Seattle as recleaners and 
jobbers of grain and fieid seeds. Hugo 
Schuett, formerly with the Seattle Seed 
Co., is president and manager, and Gus 
Johnson is treasurer. 

The dry autumn has so far been a repe- 
tition of the last two years, reducing the 
early promise of a large winter wheat 
acreage. The ground has been too dry 
for seeding in most sections, and early 
sown wheat is suffering. 

At a meeting of government represen- 
tatives, millers, grain men and _ business 
men, held at Seattle last Wednesday, it 
was agreed that the embargo on shipments 
to coast terminals shall be raised for 10 
days. The Grain Corporation will be re- 
quested to put a permit system in force 
here for grain shipment, similar to the 
one now in force in the middle states. 

Bakers and grocers are complying with 
the order of the Food Administration, 
under protest, however, that the 16-o0z 
loaf be sold at 10c and the 24-0z loaf at 
15c, maintaining that these prices show 
a loss. They claim, which is evident, that 
a flat rate throughout the country must 
work to the disadvantage of some sec- 
tions, particularly the Pacific Coast, 
where the substitutes have to be brought 
from the Central West at a heavy freight 
haul. 





SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco, Cat. Oct. 5.—Con- 
sumption is keeping well up to the supply 
of flour, giving little chance for accumula- 
tion of stock. Prices named by eastern 
and northern mills this week show marked 
reductions under the fair price schedule 
named by the government for various 
sections. 

The demand for substitutes is far in 
excess of available supply, barley and 
white corn flour being particularly scarce 
and hard to obtain. 

Mill prices on flour and substitutes are 
as follows: 100 per cent soft wheat flour, 
$10.75@10.80 bbl; Montana flour, $10.95 
@11;.Kansas flour, $10.95@11.20; barley 
flour, $10@11.50; white corn flour, $11.70 
@12,—in 98’s, cotton, delivered San Fran- 
cisco. : 

There is no end to the demand for mill- 
feed, and the urgency for supplies is be- 
coming constantly more acute. No relief 
is apparent from outside sources, as all 
reports indicate that mills in the North- 
west, Montana and other eastern points 
are unable to accumulate a surplus be- 
yond their home requirements. Local mills 
are being taxed to the limit of their ca- 
pacity in caring for the immediate de- 
mands of their regular trade, and have 
none to offer to jobbers. . 

The outstanding feature in the local 
grain market is the continued downward 
trend in prota 2 Buying has been par- 
ticularly restricted for weeks, and the 


warehouses are becoming congested. This 
is particularly true in Stockton and other 
points in the San Joaquin valley. Sales 
of milling barley were reported this week 
as low as $2.10 per ctl. Prices on coarse 
grains are nominally as follows: wheat, 
No. 1, $2.20 bu; barley, spot feed, $2.10 
@2.15; milling, $2.20@2.25; oats, red feed, 
$2.60@2.85. ; 
NOTES 

A. Hillebrandt, representing the Seat- 
tle Milling Co., has opened offices here in 
the Merchants’ Exchange Building. 

The work of harvesting the rice crop 
in the Sacramento valley is scheduled to 
start this week. and will require the serv- 
ices of nearly 12,000 men. 

H. H. Coox. 





OREGON 

Portiann, Orecon, Oct. 5.—The flour 
output of Portland mills this week, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 40.500 bbls, 
was 16,896, or 41 per cent of capacity, 
against 23,824, or 56 per cent, last week, 
and 26,907, or 81 per cent, a year ago. 

Millers here are still in the dark as to 
the government’s programme in regard 
to flour-buying, and because of the delay 
in purchasing, flour-milling operations 
are slowing down. Last year the Food 
Administration bought on the average 
about 500,000 bbls monthly in this zone, 
but only 167,000 have been purchased for 
October delivery this year, and none at 
all in September. The matter has been 
laid before the Administration, and there 
are intimations that some action will be 
taken soon, but what it will be the millers 
here do not know, nor has M. H. Houser, 
the Grain Corporation head for this terri- 
tory, been advised of the steps under con- 
sideration. 

Press reports from Washington say un- 
restricted milling of Pacific northwestern 
wheat will be authorized by the Food Ad- 
ministration. What this refers to is not 
clear, as there has been no restriction of 
milling since July 1, except the 60-day 
limit for carrying flour, and permits for 
time extensions have been granted when- 
ever requested. The mills have been op- 
erating unrestrictedly, accumulating flour 
against orders they expected the govern- 
ment to place, and most of them are 
still waiting for these orders. 

The only solution of the. milling prob- 
lem in this section will be the actual pur- 
chase of flour by the government in suf- 
ficient quantities to enable the farmers to 
move their crops. When these purchases 
are authorized, and the mills can run to 
capacity, the millfeed situatiog, which is 
causing the dairymen so much anxiety, 
will take care of itself. 

Flour and millfeed prices are holding 
at the former levels. Coarse grains de- 
clined sharply, in response to the slumps 
in the Fast. At today’s session of the 
Merchants’ Exchange, bids for bulk corn 
were $57@59.50 ton, for bulk oats $51 
@51.50, for sacked oats $58, and for bar- 
ley $47.50@48. 

NOTES 

Belated statistics issued by the author- 
ities show that 1,000 bus of wheat were 
sent from Portland to California last 
month. This is the first movement of 
wheat in that direction since August, 1917. 

The Oregon weekly crop report says 
considerable dry plowing is being done, 
but good rains are needed in most dis- 
tricts to put the soil in proper condition 
for seeding. Farly sown wheat that is up 
is looking well and increased acreage is 
in prospect. Unfinished threshing. is con- 
fined to eastern and south central coun- 
ties. Corn-cutting is progressing rapiuiv. 

Grain trading was brought to a stop 
temporarily at the opening of the week 
by a strike for higher wages instituted by 
union grain-handlers and as the docks and 
terminals were becoming congested, the 
railroads put an embargo on this port. 
The grain-handlers have since returned 
to work, pending arbitration of the dis- 
pute, and business is again moving. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





New Cotton Price Scheme 

Wasninoton, D. C., Oct. 5.—The 
fight over fixing cotton prices, which be- 
came so fierce at times that it was re- 
ferred to by northern members of Con- 
gress as a threatened “second secession” 
by the South, due to the bitter comments 
of southern senators and members of the 
House of Representatives, has been all 
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settled, Chairman Bernard M. Baruch, of 
the War Industries Board, thinks, by the 
appointment of a special Cotton Distribu- 
tion Committee. 

The southern members were indignant 
at any proposal to fix a price for cotton, 
as they wished their constituents who raise 
such a large proportion of the world’s 
cotton crop to derive the full benefit of 
the high price that would follow on a 
world-demand far in excess of the present 
prospects of supply. Even the fixing of 
a price of 30c per lb distressed them, 
though this is three times the price which 
they were clamoring to have the govern- 
ment fix shortly after the outbreak of the 
European war. They thought the law of 
supply and demand would send the price 
much higher. 

The committee is to do the buying for 
the entire world, Foreign purchases will 
be handled through the War Trade Board. 
All exports may be made only on licenses. 
Domestic consumers will be handled 
through the War Service Committee of 
the American Cotton Spinners’ Associa- 
tion. Pressure will be applied both at 
home and abroad to compel all the spin- 
ners of the world to use a much larger 
percentage of low-grade cotton than has 
ever been used heretofore, and a corre- 
spondingly smaller percentage of the 
higher grades. 

In the opinion of Charles J. Brand, 
who is chairman of this distribution com- 
mittee, this greater use of the low grades 


’ of cotton will result in almost if not en- 


tirely stretching a small crop to meet the 
world’s demand for cotton goods, and also 
by the same process keep the price for 
cotton within what he regards as reason- 
able bounds. 

Ricwarp B. Wartrovs. 





Igniting the Temse 

Works on the origin of proverbs show 
that one well-known saw has outlived the 
usefulness of the milling device that is 
said by some authorities to have given 
rise to it: “You'll never set the world 
on fire.” 

Apparently, this proverb is a modifica- 
tion of the old saying, “You'll never set 
the Thames on fire”; and Brewer in his 
“Handbook,” and Edwards in his “Words, 
Facts and Phrases,” aver that the last- 
quoted phrase came, in turn, from the 
saying, “You'll never set the temse on 
fire.” Says Edwards on this point: 

“The word ‘Thames’ in this saying 
should be ‘temse,’ which is an ancient 
name for a sieve used by millers for sep- 
arating flour from the bran, etc. For- 
merly the sieve was kept in motion by a 
man sliding it backwards and forwards 
on a wooden frame. A very active work- 
man at the temse would sometimes set 
fire to its rim by friction. An idle fellow 
would be too slothful to ‘set the temse 
on fire,’ hence the proverb. The word 
‘temse’ is still used by brewers in Lincoln- 
shire as the name of the sieve through 
which they strain their wort.” 

In this connection, and in view of cur- 
rent “50-50” flour mixtures, it is interest- 
ing to note that a dictionary (the Uni- 
versal) illustrates use of the word “temse- 
bread” or “temse-loaf,’ meaning bread 
made from flour better sifted than com- 
mon flour, by quoting the following lines 
from Tusser’s “September Husbandry”: 


“Some mixeth to miller the rhye with 
the wheat 
Tems-loaf, on his table, to have for to 


eat.” 
A. L. H. Srreer. 





Sold Feed as Flour 

Wasurtnoton, D. C., Oct. 5.—Because 
he sold a carload of feed as flour fit for 
human consumption, Elmer E. Pierson, 
wholesaler and commission merchant of 
Kansas City, Mo., has had his license re- 
voked until further notice. This revoca- 
tion became effective Oct. 1. 

Pierson twice sold the car to wholesale 
dealers in New York City, and in each 
instance the car was rejected on the 
ground that it was fit only for use as ani- 
mal feed. The facts in this case have 
been reported to the Bureau of Chemistry 
of the Department of Agriculture, with 
a view ot possible action against Pierson 
for violation of the pure food act. 

Ricwarp B. Wartrovs. 





The Argentine output of sugar this 
year is expected to fall short 70,000 tons 
ef enough for home consumption. 
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There is practically no change in the 
flour market. Mills report a good domes- 
tic demand for standard flour. Millers 
here are still puzzled with regard to the 
sale of substitutes with flour. Some are 
interpreting the order to mean that they 
are not compelled to supply substitutes 
to bakers, dealers and reta.l merchants, 
but only to consumers, the consumers be- 
ing farmers and householders who. do 
their own baking. 

The standard price for 74 per cent ex- 
traction new-crop spring wheat flour is 
$11.50 bbl, in 98-lb bags, f.o.b. Ontario 
points, 30-day terms, or $11.40 for cash; 
old-crop 76 per cent, $11.35 bbl. New- 
crop Ontario soft winter wheat flour, in 
second-hand jute bags, $10.75 bbl, To- 
ronto; new-crop Ontario spring wheat 
flour, $10.40@10.50, in bags, Toronto. 

There has been no trade in flour for ex- 
port this week. Nothing has been de- 
cided as to how the exporting business 
will be handled during current crop year. 


MILLFEED 


Bran and shorts are wanted in much 
greater quantity than mills are able to 
supply. The approved price for bran is 
$37 ton, and shorts $42, in bags, car or 
mixed-car lots, delivered Ontario points. 


WHEAT 


Deliveries of Ontario wheat to milling 
points throughout the country are good. 
Farmers are aware that no advantage is 
to be gained by holding back their wheat, 
and are making deliveries early this year. 
Ontario winter wheat is selling at $2.31 
bu for No. 2 soft winter, basis in store, 
Montreal; No. 3, $2.27; No. 2 spring, 
$2.26; No. 3 spring, $2.22. 

There is a slight improvement in deliv- 
eries of Manitoba spring wheat. The 
policy of the Board of Grain Supervis- 
ors is to supply mills at once with suf- 
ficient wheat to last until the middle of 
November, and then to turn over 35,000,- 
000 bus to the exporters, as the board has 
undertaken to supply that amount to the 
allied governments before close of nav- 
igation. As soon as this is supplied, dis- 
tribution to mills will again commence. 
The fixed price for Manitoba spring wheat 
is $2.36 bu, including supervisors’ tax. 


CEREALS 


Demand for rolled oats and oatmeal 
is better this week, and mills are having 
less difficulty in disposing of their out- 
put. Oat commodities are taking an im- 
portant place in the demand for substi- 
tutes. Rolled oats, in 90-lb bags, deliv- 
cred, $4.90@5; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 
10 per cent over rolled oats. Corn flour, 
yellow, $10 bbl; barley flour, $9.40,—in 
bags, delivered Ontario points for car lots 
and f.o.b. the mill for less than car lots, 
subject to cash discount of 10c bbl. 


COARSE GRAINS 


The market for coarse grains is quiet. 
There is a good inquiry for Ontario oats, 
but receipts at country points are not 
equal to the demand. Barley is also in 
good demand, but deliveries are small. 
There is practically no rye coming for- 
ward, New-crop Ontario oats are sell- 
ing at 76@78e bu, car lots at shipping 
points; new-crop barley, $1.08@1.13. 


NOTES 
_ W. C. Omand, flour exporter, Toronto, 
is on a business trip to Winnipeg and 
other western points. 
The Board of Grain Supervisors has 
ordered that the price of No. 2 Ontario 


wheat will be $2.26 bu. This cancels the 
previous order fixing the price at $2.31, 
and takes effect Oct. 10. 

W. A. Matheson, manager Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, vis- 
ited Toronto this week. 

Ontario buyers of Manitoba wheat are 
to be allowed to do their own marine in- 
surance instead of being compelled to 
place it through the vessel agents, This 
will mean a saving of 4%4,¢ per bu. 

At a recent meeting of the millers’ 
committee and the Board of Grain Su- 
pervisors it was decided that this year’s 
wheat allotment to mills would be figured 
on the basis of last year’s grind or the 
average of the previous three years’ grind, 
whichever is the greater, plus any un- 
ground balance from the allotment made 
April 1, 1918. Provision is made for add- 
ed capacity by additional allotment in 
proportion to the previous record of that 
mill. New capacity which began opera- 
tion after September, 1917, will be given 
full average allotment of mills of similar 
capacity. Millers are advised to file the 
report of their grind as early as possible. 





MONTREAL 

Montreat, Que., Oct. 5.—There is no 
change in the market for spring wheat 
flour. Some mills here are not operating, 
owing to delay in arrivals of wheat from 
the West, but there is a good supply en 
route, and they all expect to be running 
to capacity next week. Government stand- 
ard flour, in car lots, is selling at $11.50 
bbl, in bags, ex-track, and to city bakers 
at $11.65, delivered. Broken lots to gro- 
cers and bakers are selling at $11.75, de- 
livered, all less 10c bbl for spot cash. 

Trade in winter wheat flour is active. 
Sales of round lots were made at $10.75 
@10.85 bbl, in bags, ex-track; broken lots 
sold at $11.60 bbl in new cotton bags, and 
at $11.30 in second-hand jute bags, ex- 
store. 

The only change in the market for sub- 
stitutes is the weaker feeling in barle 
flour, and prices have declined 50c bbl. 
The market for other lines is steady. Rye 
flour, $12@12.25 bbl; oat and white corn 
flour, $12; barley flour, $11; government 
standard corn flour, $10.10@10.30,—in 
bags, delivered to the trade. 

Owing to the increased supplies of bran 
and shorts coming forward, feed corn 
meal has declined $2 ton. Bran, in car 
lots, is selling at $37.25; shorts $42.25, 
including bags, ex-track; feed corn meal, 
$66; pure grain moullie, $68; barley feed, 
$62@63; mixed moullie, $55,—including 
bags, delivered to the trade. ; 

A steady feeling prevails in the market 
for rolled oats. Sales of standard grades 
were made at $5.20@5.30 per bag of 90 
Ibs; golden corn meal, $5.75@5.90; - bolt- 
ed, $4.25@4.50,—delivered to the trade. 

On account of the continued weakness 
in the option market for corn, cash prices 
have declined 6@15c, with sample grades 
at $1.25@1.50 bu, ex-store. 


FOOD BOARD WARNS BAKERS 


H. Convery, provincial supervisor for 
Quebec for the Canada food board, told 
60 Montreal bakers, at a meeting held 
here on Sept. 30, that the board had a list 
of all bakers in Montreal who had not 
conformed to the order of March 15 last 
to use 10 per cent substitutes with wheat 
flour in making their bread. He wanted 
them thoroughly to understand that fail- 
ure to comply with the order of the board 
made them liable to having their shops 
closed. Mr. Convery also advised them 
to get to work quickly making the bread 
with 10 per cent substitutes, because very 
soon a loaf with 20 per cent substitutes 
would have to be baked. The standard 
loaf for all the allies would be 74 per cent 


extraction wheat flour, with 20 per cent 
substitutes. 
* * 

The provincial bureau of statistics esti- 
mates as follows the average yield in 
bushels per acre of the principal cereal 
crops of the province of Quebec, accord- 
ing to reports received from agricultural 
correspondents: wheat, 191 bus; oats, 
30; barley, 2414; rye, 17; flax 1244. 

Tuomas S. Bark. 





WESTERN CANADA 

Wiynirec, Man., Oct. 5.—The domes- 
tic demand for regulation flour in west- 
ern Canada is heavy. All of the mills 
now running have plenty of business, and 
some of the big plants have a larger vol- 
ume of orders at present on their books 
than they know how to take care of. There 
is still considerable difficulty in the matter 
of substitutes, but, where possible, mills 
are observing the order for the sale of a 
proportion of substitutes with flour pur- 
chases. The adoption of the “war loaf” 
in Canada has increased the demand from 
bakers for substitute flours. These are, 
for the time being, very scarce in this 
part of the country. 

Prices for regulation 74 per cént ex- 
traction spring wheat flour, per barrel, 
in 98-lb cotton or jute sacks, cash or sight 
draft terms, are as follows: 


Ontario, from Port Arthur west...... $10.85 
TERRIGOOR cece ccc ccevcdvoeccceesdensc 10.85 
Saskatchewan ......ceesceeeeceeeeeee 10.75 
BPE vn ces ecebabuciedes svete decess 10.65 
British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 10.85 
British Columbia, coast territory ..... 10.95 
Vancouver Island (Victoria) ......... 11.00 
PERO POMPE S 5 6 oss ce bck bee cebetetacds 11.15 


Country dealers requiring time will be 
charged 10c bbl over above list. City dealers 
buying ton lots, 10c over; less than ton lots, 
20c over. Package differentials: 49's, cotton, 
10c bbl over; 24's, cotton, 30c over. Covers 
for 98's, 49’s, or 24’s, 60c bbl extra. 


RYE FLOUR 


White rye flour of local manufacture is 
being offered in the Winnipeg market at 
$10.50 bbl; $10 for straight grade, and 
$8.80 for dark,—jobbing terms. 


MILLFEED 


As has been the case for some time, 
the demand for millfeed is greatly in ex- 
cess of the amount available. Current 
quotations: Manitoba, bran $31 ton, shorts 
$36; Saskatchewan, bran $28, shorts $33; 
Alberta, bran $28, shorts $33,—in bags, 
f.o.b. mills. 


ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 


There is a heavy demand for both, and 
some of the large cereal mills are consid- 
erably oversold. In certain parts of the 
country, mills are havine difficulty in ob- 
taining milling oats, the seed commission 
having taken over large quantities of the 
new grain for seed purposes. Today lead- 
ing mills are asking for rolled oats $4.60 
@4.80 per 80-lb bag in mixed-car lots, 
f.o.b. point of delivery; standard oatmeal, 
in 98-lb bags, 25 per cent over rolled oats. 


WHEAT MOVEMENT 


Deliveries of wheat at Winnipeg show 
a steady increase. The daily average for 
week ending Oct. 2 was 740 cars. Millers 
have taken the major portion of the wheat 
offered, but eastern shippers have also 
been in the market. Offerings of oats 
and barley are light, with trading in these 
grains restricted. - 

The fixed prices of wheat at Winnipeg 
are $2.241/4, bu for No. 1 Manitoba north- 
ern, $2.214% for No. 2 Manitoba northern 
and $2.17 for No. 3 Manitoba northern. 
Wheat bought at these prices is subject 
to a tax of 3c bu, for use in equalizing 
carrying charges and administration ex- 
penses. 

Prices for other grains: No. 2 Canadian 
western oats, 8414c bu; No. 3 Canadian 
western barley, $1.041,; No. 1 northwest- 


ern flaxseed, $3.89; No. 2 Canadian west- 
ern rye, $1.60,—in store, Fort William. 
WHEAT INSPECTIONS 
Daily inspections of wheat at Winni- 
peg, by cars, for tne week ending Oct. 
2, with comparison: 


SPS re ree ee ee 691 881 
. . Mi TPE CRORE eee eee 734 943 
DO Dc ews ese weséstecccde 550 1,308 
ae ip dh p MER EE EEE CLL 839 1,161 
BOG 2 aden beside ccesvevens 610 1,175 
GEG, B cvdesssescvrcccsnesee 968 1,249 


NOTES 
The Dauphin (Man.) Milling Co. is 
adding 25,000 bus of elevator capacity 
to its plant. Samuel Code, manager of 
this company, was in Winnipeg this week. 
W. C. Omand, flour importer, Toronto, 
Ont., is in the West on a business trip. 
He visited Winnipeg this week, and will 
cover Saskatchewan and Alberta, where 
he has numerous business connections. 
The Premier Milling Co., Ltd., Portage 
la Prairie, Man., has bought and installed 
the machinery for a considerable increase 
in the capacity of its flour mill at that. 
place. It has also taken over the machin- 
ery from a disused mill at Hartney, Man., 
and will install this at Portage la Prairie. 
Norman S. Jones, of Seneca Jones & 
Son, insurance brokers, Hamilton, Ont., 
is in the West on his annual visit to the 
flour mills. Mr. Jones will cover all sec- 
tions of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta. He will visit practically every 
flour mill in the country, for the purpose 
of giving them the benefit of his com- 
pany’s experience in flour mill insurance. 
The grain trade of Winnipeg has been 
informed that certain firms have been 
appointed to purchase wheat of various 
grades for export during current crop 
year. The arrangements under which 
this trade. will be carried on have been 
carefully worked out, and are said to be 
satisfactory to members of the exchange. 
Every one will get a share of the business 
in proportion to previous volume of sim- 
ilar business. 
G. Rock. 





‘‘We are With You’’—Pershing 

The bakers of the country are engaged 
in a great “Pershing Drive” on the fourth 
Liberty Loan. All branches of the busi- 
ness have been organized. The National 
Biscuit Co. has donated the services of its 
whole organization, including 2.000 sales- 
men. The workers have been inspired to 
fever pitch by the following cablegram 
from General Pershing: 

“John F, Hildebrand, 26 Beaver Street, 
New York City: The American army in 
France is with the American baking in- 
dustries whole-heartedly in their fourth 
Liberty Loan drive. Joint co-operation 
is the most important factor in winning 
the war, and with it success is assured. 

“PERSHING.” 





Exports for Week Ending Sept. 28, 1918 








Wheat Corn Flour Oats 

From— bus bus bbls bus 
New York.. 551,000 336,000 38,000 480,000 
Boston ..... pli Serer ce ee 
Baltimore.. 459,000 ..... esiss § geesee 
DOW. FeO. evince “Sacto career 70,000 
Tots., wk.1,194,000 336,000 38,000 550,000 
Prev. week.2,785,000 23,000 29,000 755,000 
U. K’gdom.. 305,000 336,000 13,000 ...... 
Continent .. 889,000 ..... 36,000 .....% 
Totals ...1,194,000 336,000 38,000 550,000 





Summary of U. 8. and Canadian Exports 
July ito Same time 
Sept. 28, 1918 last year 


Wheat, bus ......... 13,278,000 21,071,000 
WiOGr,. DUIS. 62 «6 ious 950,000 1,563,000 
Totals as wheat, bus. 17,555,000 27,836,000 
COTM, DEB ccccsisceen 2,037,000 5,413,000 
Gute, BUG .cavreceess 12,250,000 25,938,000 





The Holland government has fixed a 
price of $4.65 per 100 lbs on the 1918-19 
crops of both winter and spring wheat. 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown. 








CHICAGO, OCT. 5 
FLOUR—Prices carload and round lots, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 
Spring wheat, basis Chicago, 
POTD GOGMN 0 ccs kieces caer acon $10.25 @10.40 
Minneapolis leading mill brands, % 
to retail trade, 98-lb cotton... 10.91@11.17 


Winter wheat, 98-lb cotton..... + 9.90@10.25 
Hard winter, 98-lb cotton ...... 10.25 @10.50 
White rye patent, per 100 Ibs... 4.30@ 4.35 


Standard barley flour, per 100 Ibs 3.40@ 3.65 
Standard corn flour, per 100 Ibs, 

FUt@® cccccecccce eobsbeeoessece 5.05@ 5.25 

WHEAT—Offerings light, with trading 
mostly at government fixed prices to a shade 
over. No. 1 red and No. 1 hard sold at $2.26 
@2.26%; No, 2 red, $2.23@2.23%; No. 2 
hard, $2.23; No. 3 red, $2.19; No. 4 red, $2.14 
@2.15. Spring wheats were in active de- 
mand, with prices 1@8c over basic. No. 1 
northern, $2.26@2.26%; No. 2 northern, $2.23 
@2.24; No. 3 northern, $2.20@2.22; No. 4 
northern, $2.10; sample grade, $2.02; No. 2 
red spring, $2.19. 

CORN—Industries were liberal buyers, and 
the East inquired for supplies. Prices av- 
eraged lower for the week. Sample grade, 
90c @$1.20; No. 6 mixed, $1.15; No. 5 mixed, 
$1.20@1.28; No. 6 yellow, $1.20@1.24; No. 5 
yellow, $1.28@1.31; No. 4 yellow, $1.30@1.45; 
No, 3 yellow, $1.48@1.50; No. 2 yellow, $1.55 
@1.59; No. 6 white, $1.20; No. 5 white, $1.20 
@1.35; No. 4 white, $1.40@1.42; No. 3 white, 
“$1.47% @1.48; No. 2 white, $1.56. 

OATS—Were in good demand, with cereal 
interests buying. Prices up 1@2c. No. 3 
white, 71% @73c; standards, 72% @73c. 

RYE—Offerings and demand moderate. 
No. 2 sold at $1.62%@1.63. October closed 
at $1.62%; November, $1.64% asked; De- 
cember, $1.66 asked. 

BARLEY—Market easier on the better 
grades. Millers were good buyers. Sales 
ranged 93c@$1.04. 

CORN GOODS—tTrade fair, and prices have 
a wide range. Corn flour, $4.75@5.05 per 
100 Ibs, depending upon brand; grits, $4.58 
@4.65; meal, $4.57. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 
ted): 
, -—Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1918 1917 1918 1917 


Flour, bbis..... 245 197 131 148 
Wheat, bus.... 1,595 551 2,061 437 
Corn, bus...... 2,340 922 839 §22 
Oats, bus...... 1,661 2,857 1,622 2,282 
Rye, bus....... 28 177 36 155 
Barley, bus.... 213 659 56 237 





KANSAS CITY, OCT. 5 

FLOUR—Hard wheat, 100 per cent, is 
quoted at $10@10.20 bbl, in 98-lb cotton 
sacks, car lots; soft wheat, $9.60@9.90. 

MILLFEED—Based on maximum permit- 
ted prices, bran is quoted by city mills at 
$26.78 ton, mill-run, or mixed feed, at $28.03, 
and shorts at $28.78, in 48-in burlap sacks. 
Country mills quote on a range 25@75c 
higher, to absorb freight variance and higher 
cost of sacks delivered at mills. 

WHEAT—No. 1 hard, dark $2.21@2.25, me- 
dium $2.19@2.20, yellow $2.18@2.18%; No. 2 
dark $2.19@2.20, medium $2.15% @2.18, yel- 
low $2.13% @2.14; No. 3 dark $2.13% @2.15, 
medium $2.12@2.14, yellow $2.10@2.11; No. 4 
dark $2.09@2.11, medium $2.07@2.10, yellow 
$2.04@2.05; soft, No. 1 $2.18%, No. 2 $2.15@ 
2.16, No. 3 $2.12 @2.13. 


CORN—White, No. 2 $1.72@1.74, No. 3 
$1.67@1.70; yellow, No. 2 $1.58@1.60, No. 3 
$1.51@1.53; mixed, No. 2 $1.57@1.59, No. 3 


$1.50@1.52. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1918 1917 1918 1917 
Wheat, bus.. 233,550 529,200 195,750 122,850 


Corn, bus.... 145,000 138,750 216,250 177,500 
Oats, bus.... 108,800 408,000 219,000 309,000 
mee, CBO. se Uiwers SO ee eee 13,200 
Barley, bus.. 44,500 7,000 11,700 4,200 
Bran, tons... 260 1,260 1.700 2,260 
Hay, tons.... 10,764 5,664 3,132 2,472 


Flour, bbis... 13,325 8,750 64,875 48,000 





MILWAUKEE, OCT. 5 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 
Spring patent, 100 per cent war 
SINE, COLLOM  o.c.scccnnestvns $10.63 @10.75 
Rye flour, pure white, cotton, 100 
Ib 


Shs sh 04.6 00s bbb be nee -@ 4.75 
Rye flour, straight, cotton, 100 
DC Ttti. »6's iscess ewan» wages eeeee@ 4.45 
Rye flour, dark, cotton, 100 Ibs... .....@ 3.80 
Barley flour, cotton ............ - «+++ @ 8,50 
Graham flour, cotton ...:...... -+.+-@ 9.00 
Corn flour, cotton, 100 Ibs...... ween e@ 4.55 
Corn meal, 109 Ibs ............. weeee@ 4.30 
Oat four, cotton ............... --@12.20 


MILLFEED—Strong, with offerings light. 
Standard bran, $30.96@32.45; standard fine 
middlings, %$32.50@34.50; rye feed, $53.50; 
hominy feed, $58@59; oil meal, $56@58,— 
all in 100-ib sacks. 

WHEAT—Prices unchanged. Demand was 
good from millers and shippers, and offerings 
were readily absorbed. Receipts, 577 cars. 
No. 1 northern, $2.26@2.27; No. 2, $2.23@ 
2.25; No. 3, $2.19@2.21. 

BARLEY—Weak early in the week, but 
market recovered, closing ic higher. De- 


mand was good from shippers and feed deal- 
ers. Receipts, 68 cars. Commission men 
look for a better movement. No. 3, $1@1.03; 
No. 4, 96c@$1; feed and rejected, 90@91c. 

RYE—Prices were 5c higher. Receipts, 13 
cars. Demand was good from millers and 
shippers. No. 1, $1.63@1.67%; No. 2, $1.63@ 
1.67; No. 3, $1.53@1.65. 

CORN—Early in the week, market was 
lower, but recovered later, closing strong. 
Receipts, 68 cars. The local trade bought 
fairly well of yellow and high mixed, while 
millers were in the market for white. No. 3 
yellow, $1.45@1.48; No. 4 yellow, $1.40@1.45; 
No. 3 mixed, $1.35@1.45; No. 3 white, $1.45 
@1.50. 

OATS—Declined 3@4c, but closing showed 
a recovery of 2@3c. Demand was good at 
all times. Receipts, 281 cars. Standard, 70% 
@iic; No. 3 white, 70@74%c; No. 4 white, 
69@73 %e. 

WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

-~-Receipts— -Shipments—, 
1918 1917 1918 1917 
Flour, bbls... 16,100 25,520 49,260 30,559 
Wheat, bus.. 750,100 141,250 255,700 54,868 


Corn, bus.... 91,120 100,500 29,464 92,077 
Oats, bus.... 620,210 374,360 664,974 491,257 
Barley, bus.. 102,510 693,100 131,820 132,263 
Rye, bus..... 18,700 99,530 13,875 43,556 
Feed, tons... 420 620 5,001 3,467 





ST. LOUIS, OCT. 5 

FLOUR—Hard wheat flour, $10.20@10.25, 
bulk; soft wheat flour, $9.20@9.50, bulk; 
white rye flour $8.90@9.10, straight $8.65, 
dark $7.85@8, jute. Carn flour, $4.75@5; 
rice flour, $8.85,—cotton. Barley flour, 55 
per cent, $7 @7.75. 

MILLFEED—Government maximum prices 
on hard wheat feed in car lots, St. Louis, 
bulk: bran, $24.46 ton;" mixed feed, $25.71; 
middlings, $24.46. Soft feed 10c per 100 lbs 
more, and 50c per ton additional allowed on 
feed in mixed cars with flour. White hominy 
feed, $56; oat feed, $22.50; alfalfa meal, 
$39.50. 

WHEAT—Receipts, 79 cars, against 275 
last week. Demand fair at government 
prices. 

CORN—Fair demand, with prices 15 @25c 
lower. Receipts, 330 cars, against 201. Clos- 
ing prices: No. 4 corn, $1.37; No. 3 yellow, 
$1.50; No. 4 yellow, $1.40; No. 6 yellow, $1.25; 
No. 4 white, $1.40. 

CORN GOODS—Corn meal, in 100-lb sacks, 
$4.25; cream meal, $4.65; grits and hominy, 
$4.80. 

OATS—Good demand. Receipts, 140 cars, 
against 78. Prices 1@1%c lower. Closing 
prices: No. 3 white, 72@72%c; No. 2 mixed, 

ec. 


WEERK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1918 1917 1918 1917 
Flour, bbis.-. 61,140 79,350 65,270 121,840 
Wheat, bus.. 171,693 339,849 168,140 387,300 


Corn, bus.... 487,743 194,430 242,330 112,020 
Oats, bus.... 402,000 559,600 376,350 792,780 
Rye, bus..... 5,500 19,900 10,590 4,230 


Barley, bus.. 17,600 113,000 4,190 1,000 


BUFFALO, OCT. 5 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 








loads: Spring 
Wheat flour, 100 per cent....... $.....@10.80 
GeRRaws GO occ k eo ceadeevaves ++ee+@10.80 
Rye, pure white, 100 lbs........ sooo e@ 4.81 
Rye, straight, 100 lbs ........... seeee@ 4.61 
Barley flour, 100 Ibs ............ eeeee@ 3.85 
Corn flour, white, 100 Ibs........ «sees @ 5.00 

Sacked 
Bran, mixed cars, per ton....... $.....@34.01 
Standard middlings, mixed cars, 

OED snk bv as mag CRO Ee Ree’ & «eee @36.01 
Barley feed 48.00 @50.00 
Rye feed ..... ° 45.00 @ 46.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton.... .....@61.00 
Hominy feed, yellow, per ton.... .....@60.00 
Corn meal, table, per ton ...... 90.00 @ 95.00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ...... 66.00 @67.00 
Cracked corn, per ton .......... 65.00 @ 66.00 
Gluten feed, per ton ............ «eee » @57.00 
Oil meal, per ton, carloads ..... sees» @55.00 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent, 

RS Pee Pre EE ae ee «ees» @60.50 
Rolled oats, bbl, 180 Ibs, net, 

WOE o\-+s Sabie ew deme oks beksec 9.80@10.00 


Oat hulls, reground, sacked, ton. 21.00@22.00 


WHEAT—Millers are supplied with No. 1 
northern, and dealers were unable to interest 
them in future purchases, as it is too early to 
figure on winter stocks. Asking prices were 
$2.30% for No. 1 northern and $2.33 for dark 
No. 1 northern, prompt shipment, c.i.f. Buf- 
falo, war tax extra. Winter wheat receipts 
were only 115 cars, and these were due the 
government. Next week will show a still 
further falling off of receipts. Prices are: 
No. 1 white, $2.36%; No. 2 white, $2.33%; 
No. 3 white, $2.29%; No. 1 red, $2.38%; No. 
2 red, $2.35%; No. 3 red, $2.31%; No. 1 
mixed, $2.36%; No. 2 mixed, $2.33%; No. 3 
mixed, $2.80%,—on track, New York, domes- 
tic. Smutty wheat sold at 5@15c discount. 


CORN—tThere was a decline of 10c before 
any business could be done, and at the close 
of the week the offerings were fair, with few 
buyers. Canada is taking a liberal amount 
of corn, and may possibly clean up the offer- 
ings here, a number of cars having been sent 
across this week. No. 2 yellow, $1.50; No. 3 
yellow, $1.45; No. 4 yellow, $1.40; No. 5 yel- 
low, $1.35; No. 6 yellow, $1.30; sample corn, 
$1@1.20,—on track, through billed. 

OATS—AIll offerings on track were taken, 
and more could have been sold at lc under 
last week’s prices. Little demand for oats in 
store. Closing: No. 2 white, 78%c; standard, 


78c; No, 3 white, 77%c; No. 4 white, 76%c,— 
on track, through billed. 

BARLEY—Maltsters wanted a fair amount 
for yeast manufacturers, and feed mills would 
have taken a few cars, but considered prices 
too high. Lake shipment was quoted at 98c 
@$1.05, and rail shipment $1.04@1.12. Spot, 
$1.08@1.15, on track, through billed. 

RYE—No. 2 was offered here on track at 
$1.66, and no buyers. Lake receipts, No. 2, 
$1.67 asked. 


PHILADELPHIA, OCT. 5 
FLOUR—Receipts, 46 bbis, and 6,134,017 
lbs in sacks. Quotations, to arrive, per 196 
lbs, packed in 98-lb cotton sacks: 





Winter, 100 per cent ........... $10.00@ 10.25 
Kansas, 100 per cent ........... 10.75 @11.00 
Spring, 100 per cent ............ 10.75 @11.00 


WHEAT—Market firm. Receipts, 471,624 
bus; exports, 1,317,648; stock, 1,520,641. Quo- 
tations, car lots, in export elevator, govern- 
ment standard inspection: 

Standard prices: No. 1 red winter, $2.39; 
No. 1 northern spring, $2.39; No. 1 hard win- 
ter, $2.39; No. 1 red winter, garlicky, $2.37; 
No. 1 red, smutty, $2.36; No. 2 red winter, 
$2.36; No. 2 northern spring, $2.36; No. 2 
hard winter, $2.36; No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
$2.34; No. 2 red, smutty, $2.33; No. 3 red 
winter, $2.32; No. 3 northern spring, $2.32; 
No. 3 hard winter, $2.32; No. 3 red winter, 
garlicky, $2.30; No. 3 red smutty, $2.29. 

RYE—The Food Administration Grain Cor- 
Poration is bidding $1.76% bu for No. 2 
western, which is 3c more than it was giving 
a week ago. It will take but a limited 
quantity, and announces that it is likely to 
change the bid from day to day in the 
future. Quotations to arrive: No. 2 western, 
$1.76% bu; near-by, as to quality, $1.55@ 
1.65 bu. 

RYE FLOUR—Sold slowly, and ruled weak 
and slightly lower under fairly liberal offer- 
ings. Quotations: $8.50@9.50, as to quality, 
per 196 lbs, either in wood or sacks. 

BARLEY—In small supply and steady. 
Quotations, quality A, $1.12%; quality B, 
$1.10%; quality C, $1.08%. 

BARLEY FLOUR—Dull, and weak to sell. 
Quotations: to arrive, on a basis of $8.15@ 
8.75 per bbl, in sacks. 

CORN—In small supply, dull and nominal. 
Receipts, 4,312 bus; stock, 21,948. Quota- 
tions, car lots for local trade: yellow, as to 
grade and location, $1.60@1.75. 

CORN GOODS—Freely offered and lower, 
with demand slow. Quotations: 


Kiln-dried— 100-lb scks 
Gran. yellow meal, fancy..... $4.07 % @4.35 
Granulated white meal, fancy. 4.27% @4.50 
Yellow table meal, fancy ..... 3.85 @4.30 
White table meal, fancy ..... 4.07 % @4.50 

Ordinary ground meal ......... eeeee  @4,26 

White corn flour, fancy ........ 4.50 @4.75 

Yellow corn flour, fancy ........ ...... @ 4.60 


Pearl hominy and grits, sacks... 4.50 @4.60 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases. .. «a+ @2.60 
OATS—tTrade quiet, and market declined 
le, Offerings moderate but ample. Receipts, 
113,984 bus; stock, 494,552. Quotations: 


No. 2 white, new .............- 81% @82 
Standard white, new ........... 81 @81% 
No. 3 white, new ............66. 80% @81 
TED. 4. WRTSG, ROW con ccs cavctcdes 78% @79% 


OATMEAL—Lower, in sympathy with de- 
cline in raw material. Demand light. Mills 
must pack bulk rolled oats and oatmeal in 
100-lb sacks only. Prices for oatmeal are 
both spot and to arrive. Barley orders ac- 
cepted for prompt shipment from eastern 
stock points. Quotations: ground oatmeal, 
bbl, $10; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, bbl, $10 
@10.25; patent, cut, bbl, $10@10.50; pearl 
barley, in 100-lb sacks, as to size and qual- 
ity, $4.25@6.25. 

MONTH'S RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 

According to the grain circular published 
by the Commercial Exchange, the receipts 
and exports of flour, wheat and corn in Sep- 
tember were as follows, with comparisons: 

. Flour Wheat Corn 


Receipts— bbis bus bus 
September, 1918.. 131,648 3,284,174 20,442 
August, 1918 .... 79,787 4,262,693 66,644 


September, 1917.. 165,997 1,453,581 219,543 
September, 1916.. 127,345 3,093,714 250,185 


Exports— 
September, 1918.. ...... 2,858,967 9,352 
Muppet, 1918 s.... cess 2,111,883 39,284 
September, 1917.. ...... 1,070,918 120,000 


September, 1916.. 108,776 2,243,119 455,460 


NEW YORK, OCT. 5 

FLOUR—Quiet, though general feeling is 
more optimistic. Heavy sales of July and 
August are being consumed, and better busi- 
ness is soon expected. Quotations: springs 
and Kansas, $10.60@11.10; winters, $10@ 
10.50; white patent rye, $9.50@9.85,—jute. 
Barley flour, $8.40@9, cotton. 

CORN GOODS—dQuiet on declining market, 
though prices of products are not following 
grain prices closely. Yellow granulated meal 
$4.50, white $4.30, and corn flour $5, per 100 
Ibs, cotton. Flour receipts, 81,801 bbis. A 

WHEAT—Little changed over last week. 
Receipts, 1,672,400 bus. 

CORN—An influence which is working 
toward an adjustment of prices is being 
strongly felt in the corn market, and this 
week showed decided declines to new low 
levels. No. 2 yellow was quoted at $1.67%, 
and No. 3 yellow at $1.58%. Receipts, 16,- 
800 bus. 

OATS—Sympathy with corn and lack of 
export demand created new low levels. .Quo- 





tations were 84@84%c, according to quality. 
Receipts, 632,000 bus. 


BOSTON, OCT. 5 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 





| Be ee $10.80@11.20 
Hard winter patent ............ 10.80@11.20 
Soft winter patent ............. 10.560@11.15 
“Victory” mixed flour .......... 10.60@11.00 


MILLFEED—Quiet demand, with practi- 
cally no wheat feed offering and only occa- 
sional cars of other feeds. Barley feed is 
quoted at $50 ton; gluten feed, $59.92; stock 
feed, $58; hominy feed, $65.40; rye feed, $57; 
oat hulls, reground, $26; cottonseed meal, 
$63.75,—all in 100’s. 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—A quiet demand for 
all kinds. White corn flour is quoted at 
$4.75@4.85 per 100 lbs, in sacks: white corn 
meal, $4.40@4.60; granulated yellow, $4.50; 
bolted, $4.45; feeding, $3.10@3.20; cracked 
corn, $3.20@3.30; hominy grits and samp, 
$4.50@4.60; white corn flakes, $5.10@5.25,— 
all in 100’s. 

SUBSTITUTES—Not much oatmeal offer- 
ing, the market ruling lower at $4.75 per 90-Ib 
sack for rolled and $5.45 for cut and ground; 
patent rye flour, per 98-lb sack, $4.70; barley 
flour, $4@4.10; graham flour, $5.10@5.25. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
--Receipts—, -—Stocks— 
1918 1917 1918 1917 


Flour, bbis.... 46,100 42,758 ..... ..... 
Wheat, bus. ..239,780 2,454 845,530 49,566 
7,336 


Corn, bus..... 2,400 1,100 ‘eras 
Oats, bus..... 28,450 170,213 52,336 138,162 
Rye, bus...... 1,020 2,615 71,753 2,140 
Barley, bus... 1,050 See Cee 
Millfeed, tons. 30 | PTE ae 
Corn meal, bbis 1,152 WE TRA ST des 6 
Oatmeal, sacks 23,200 i A ee 
RECEIPTS DURING SEPTEMBER 

1918 1917 
4 | EE ee ae 194,650 155,063 
OD oteees ke uears 922,610 189,700 
Sy Ee seo aek ie css Chass 1,200 1,950 
oe a Be ee eee 317,100 603,105 
eR i 6 Fb tikes 4 webs «040 59,730 61,914 
Re ED nN v0 069k swis.d. 600 whe 2,599 
Millfeed, tons §............ 64 416 
Corn meal, bbls ........... 5,425 1,145 
Oatmeal, cases ........... 17,600 840 
Oatmeal, sacks ........... 26,662 2,400 


Exports from the port of Boston during the 
week ending Oct. 5 were 256,977 bus wheat 
and 65,532 bus rye. 





TOLEDO, OCT. 5 

FLOUR—Soft winter wheat flour, regula- 
tion, bulk, f.0.b. mill, $9.39@10.31 (maximum 
price). Kansas hard wheat flour, $10.31 
(maximum price). 

MILLFEED—Car lots, bulk, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo, fair price basis, $2 per ton to be 
added for soft winter wheat feed: 


Winter wheat bran .................. $27.46 
MEE SNE © 60.6 bn oK@ Aib-o'e oe pe obo O0 RA © 28.71 
ED. Ui ideal 5 ib B's Geib anise 0 4k ied o's 29.46 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags.............. 56.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.......... 9.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 61 cars, 28 contract; 
year ago 144, 74 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 58 cars, 8 contract; year 
ago 9, 7 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 63 cars, 33 contract; year 
ago 53, 29 contract. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts—, -—Shipments— 
1918 1917 1918 1917 
Wheat, bus.. 71,400 172,800 16,100 25,300 
Corn, bus.... 66,250 8,400 16,770 27,000 
Oats, bus.... 112,750 81,600 171,960 55,500 


DULUTH, OCT. 5 
Maximum wheat flour prices at Duluth- 
Superior are shown as below: 





Class A, car lots, bulk, mill........... $10.05 
Class B, mixed-car lots (where 40 per 

cent is feed or substitutes) ......... 10.30 
Class C, wholesale dealers from cars, 

or docks, undelivered ............. 10.30 


Class D, wholesale dealers from cars, 
or docks, less than car lots, undeliv- 

COS On de bagy ba wib.c Ube Sed oes ee sds 10.40 
WORN | .s's.os o's ds hes Ootcaubevbare 10.55 
Exact charge extra for hauling. Sacks, 

48c bbl extra. 

Rye and corn flour prices today at Duluth- 

Superior, f.o.b., in 100-Ib sacks: 

No, 2 straight rye 

Pure white rye ........... 

Bee Pe OU So Kies ueteetcdss vee 


WONG Uae ie Oe UAV NS WSS HOO Se pacbne se 
Yellow corn meal 
Yellow corn flour 


WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 
At Duluth-Superior, by weeks ended: 


1918 bbis 1917 bbis 1916 bbls 
Oct. 5..22,415 Oct. 6..36,270 Oct. 7,.30,375 
Sept. 28.21,226 Sept. 29.85,740 Sept. 30.25,900 
Sept. 21.21,640 Sept. 22.32,700 Sept. 23.27,680 
Sept. 14.20,690 Sept. 16.25,710 Sept. 16.21,000 

WHEAT—The rush to sell and move wheat 
to this market continues, but notice given 
today by the Grain Control Committee of 
restrictions going into effect at midnight, 
Oct. 5, will reduce the movement to a point 
that will meet the handling and storage sit- 
uation. This move is to minimize the possi- 
bilities of congestion and assure a more even 
flow. Shipping operations are behind the 
mark predicted. Outloadings reported by the 
elevators this week and taken from store 
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were but 1,750,000 bus. Besides this, there 
are over 1,500,000 bus additional put aboard 
vessels that have not been deducted from 
stocks. Notwithstanding the large arrivals 
and liberal offerings, all supplies were ab- 
sorbed. Mills lessened their attention as 
trade requirements dictated, leaving ele- 
vators and the Food Administration to care 
for the bulk of the wheat. Elevators bought 
the better grades, while the government took 
everything. Wheat containing smut was dis- 
counted 6@l15c, depending on condition of 
sample. 

Duluth grain—closing prices on track, in 
cents, per bu: 





Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
Sept. 28 ..... 69% @70% ...@161 @9 
Sept. 30 ..... 67% @68% ...@161 84@ 94 
Oct. 1 ....+. 66% @67%H ...@161 84@ 94 
Oct. 2 ....-. 65 @65% ...@161 83@ 92 
Oct. 3 .. 65% @66 -+-@161 83@ 92 
Oct. 4. - 67% @67% ...@161 84@ 93 
Oct. 5 ....+. 67% @68% ...@161 84@ 9 
Oct. 6, 1917.. 57% @58% 121@122 60@106 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators, 
Oct. 5, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





7r—Domestic—~ ——Bonded——, 

1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 
COPM wesceee Beas eee eee ose eve 
Oats. - 212 #166 #486... 20 54 
Rye ....... 283 694 89 = ccs oes ses 
Barley ..... 211 1,691 1,171 31 12 68 
Flaxseed ... 161 131 656 ... 1 32 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
r-—Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 








Wheat— 1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 
Spring ....4,592 604 769 408 798 369 
Durum ....1,956 426 325 1,430 799 140 
Winter .... 133 32 4=203 re 6 
WIS iceiee jnse cee B@ 1 6c cee 1 

Totals ..6,681 961 1,223 1,840 1,597 616 
COPM cavers cee. ave eo \ Bae vt ee 
Oats ...... 287 67 211 198 1 164 

Bonded... ... 2 11d ase eee cee 
Rye ....--. 547 899 192 630 295 215 
Barley .... 80 630 613 66 631 3872 

Bonded... 12 10 13. ws eae Pre 
Flaxseed .. 152 24 35 50 83 12 

Bonded... ... «+. 19 as OT ei YO - 


STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Oct. 5, and 
receipts by weeks ending Saturday, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): Receipts by 
r- Wheat stocks— ———grade——, 





1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 

1 dk nor 
1, 2 nor } snore 213 3,220 2,449 154 282 
2 dk nor 
8 dk nor i 
3 nor 228 26 461 87 34 123 
All other 

spring .. 3,147 218 1,662 4865 63 238 
1 amb dur 
1, 2 dur 1,221 93 701 35 oe 
2 amb dur 
3 amb Oe 
8 dur 43 «65 eo 16 43 ee 
All other 

durum ...1,387 495 1,112 121 74 189 
1dk hd w 
1,2 hd w 365 2 ve 97 ee 
2dk hd w 
All other 

winter ... 139 46 1,470 63 6 122 
White ..... eve . 101 os 5 14 
Mixed ..... Seo o> -- 660 188 1665 

Totals ..17,604 1,148 8,426 4,678 452 1,133 


FLAXSEED—Except for strength and ad- 
vance on the opening day, market worked 
lower. Futures declined 15@21%c on the 
week; distant issues lost most. The price 
trend was uncertain, owing to mixed senti- 
ment, and the constant changing led to a 
broader market. With supplies more ample 
and stock accumulating, demand was lighter. 
Buyers refrained from taking on supplies 
except through breaks which netted them 
concessions. Oi] prices were reported re- 
duced 10c gallon, due to the cheaper flax- 
seed market. 

Spot market is quoted 2@38c over the Oc- 
tober future; to arrive, lc over same month. 
Receipts are being absorbed, or applied on 
sales, Several smal! lots were sent east by 
boat during the week. Shipping operations 
are slow, but with larger stocks to work on, 
the movement should show stimulus, 


RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 





-——Close—— 
Opening Oct. 6 
Sept.30 High Low Oct. 5 1917 
Sept.. $3.98 $4.12 $38.98 §.... ET 
Oct... 3.91 3.95 3.75 3.76 3.13% 
Nov.. 8.88% 3.91 3.70 3.71 3.14 
Dec.. 8.86% 3.88% 3.64% 3.65% 3.08% 
May.« sweese QM 8.67 3.67 wieees 
BALTIMORE, OCT. 5 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-Ib 
cottons: 
Spring wedc cid (eee deioves «+++ +$10.50@11.00 
Wint@P sia dices dee se pbs¥ oe cened 9.75 @10.25 
Hard SMOG? 6 ésviedes obec ade «+ 10,60@10,75 
Rye flour, pure and blended..... 8.00@ 9.76 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ blended ........... + «eee» @11,50 
City mills’ spring ..........05. + «ee++@11.50 
City mills’ winter ........eceee8 «eee @1li26 





MILLFEED—No offerings and no market. 
Nominal quotations for straight cars, in 100- 
ib sacks, per ton: spring bran, $35.50; spring 
mixed feed, $36.25; spring middlings, $37.60; 
soft winter bran, $37.50; soft winter mixed 
feed, $88.25; soft winter middlings, $39.50; 
Jobbing prices higher. 

WHEAT—Steady; movement and demand 
increasing. Receipts, 862,041 bus; exports, 
1,195,852; stock, 2,2°5.258. Closing prices: 
No. 2 red winter, $2.356%; No. 2 red winter, 
garlicky, $2.33%. 

CORN—Weak; demand and movement 
light. Receipts, 18,985 bus; exports, 36,566; 
Stock, 43,596. Closing prices: domestic No, 
3 yellow, track, $1.72; range for week of 
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southern, including white, yellow and mixed, 
$1.70@1.75; near-by yellow cob, bbl, $8. 

OATS—Unchanged; movement and demand 
improving. Receipts, 411,774 bus; stock, &18,- 
569. Closing prices: standard white, domes- 
tic, new, 80% @81c; 3 white, domestic, 
new, 79% @80c. 

RYE—Advanced 8c; demand and move- 
ment reviving. Receipts, 6,660 bus; exports, 
6,202; stock, 66,796. Closing prices: No. 2 
western for export, spot, $1.76%; a small bag 
lot of southern brought $1.72%. 


MINNEAPOLIS, OCT. 8 
Maximum wheat flour prices at Minneap- 
olis are as follows: 





Class A, car lots, bulk, mill.......... $10.01 
Class B, mixed-car lots (where 40 per . 
cent is feed or substitutes) ........ 10.26 
Class C, wholesale dealers from cars or 
docks undelivered .......s.ee++e+++ 10,26 
Class D, wholesale dealers from cars 
or docks less than car lots undeliv- ! 
CPOE ncvcccccssccccccveccsccccccoss 10,86 
Class E, smalli-lot bakers, grocers, 
WATeChOUSe .... cece scesenes ° 10.51 


Exact charge extra for hauling. i 
Sacks 48c per bbl, extra. 
MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 

1917 1916 1915 


1918 
Oct. 12.... «...+. 485,250 391,570 608,550 
Oct. 5.... 390,175 446,965 311,955 610,495 
Sept. 28... 413,520 405,240 288,730 483,365 
Sept. 21... 400,940 432,605 338,660 487,815 
Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1918 1917 1916 1915 
Oct, 13.... csovee 6,916 13,385 22,490 
Oct. 5.... «sees 18,715 28,185 158,970 
Sept. 28... «seses 6,560 8,380 60,700 
Sept. 21... «+++. 18,610 14,180 46,060 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 
Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1918 917 1918 1917 
Aug. 17, 66 57,826 170,531 107,643 1,815 629 
Aug. 24. 65 57,475 183,980 115,550 1,980 
Aug. 31. 64 56,875 228,809 139,581 3,093 
Sept. 7. 66 57,825 212,870 196,030 3,985 
Sept. 14. 66 57,825 271,200 268,435 5,305 
Sept. 21. 65 57,625 271,780 194,340 3,615 
Sept. 28. 65 56,125 280,620 288,740 4,625 
Oct. 6.. 61 45,275 219,170 250,055 4,485 

. MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed today 
(Oct. 8) for prompt shipment (14 days), 
per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported 
as follows by brokers: 

Oct. 8 Year ago 
Bran .....+0++++++$29.560@29.88 $29.75@30.00 
Stand. middlings.. 31.58@31.77 36.00@36.50 
Flour middlings... 31.18@31.68 46.00@46.50 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute 31.12@31.45 656.00@57.00 
CEREAL PRICES 

Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 

net to jobbers, f.0.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........$55.25@55.50 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 54.25@64.50 
No, 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 53.25@53.50 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 52.25@52.50 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-Ib sacks. 50.00@50.50 


White corn meal, granulatedt... 4.65@ 4.70 
Corn meal, yellowt ............ %8.95@ 4.00 
Rye flour, white? .........++e00 450@ 4.55 
Rye flour, pure darkt ......... - 8.06@ 3.20 
Barley flour, 98-Ib cotton ....... 6.156@ 7.00 
Whole wheat flour, bbift ........ 9.40@ 9.46 
Graham, standard, bbit ........ 9.20@ 9.26 
Rolled oats, bbl, wood .......... 9.00@ 9.10 
Mill screenings, per ton ........ 12.00@18.00 
Elevator screenings, per ton.... 15.00@20.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 40.00@45.00 


Recleaned buckwheat screenings 45.00@50.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton .,. 20.00@30.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings, 

DOT COM 2... cece ccceacccescesee 30.00@50.00 
Can, black seed screenings, ton.. 16.00@20.00 
Oil meal, 2,000 Ibs, 100-ib sacks] .....@656.00 

*In sacks. tPer 100 ibs. tPer bbl in sacks, 
{Car-lot prices. Less than car lots, $1@1.25 
per ton additional. 





Minneapolis Wheat Prices 
Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis are as follows: 


No.1 No. 2 
Dark northern spring.... $2.23% $2.20% 
Northern spring ........ 2.21% 2.18% 
Red spring ............. 2.16% 2.138% 
Amber durum .......... 2.238% 2.20% 
Durum ..nccccccecceesee 2.21% 2.18% 
Red durum ......see0++- 2.14% 2.11% 
Dark hard winter ....... 2.23% 2.20% 
Hard winter ..........+. 2.21% 2.18% 
Yellow hard winter ..... 2.19% 2.16% 
Red winter .......... 2.21% 2.18% 


Duluth prices ic over Minn apolis. 
MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 





ted): Oct. 6 Oct. 7 
Oct. 5 Sept. 28 1917 1916 
No. 1 dark ..... 601 $15 oes 254 
No. 1 northern..5,733 4,797 ees 1,783 
No. 2 northern... 795 647 208 1,160 
Other grades ...3,128 2,261 296 3,145 
Totals .......10,157 8,020 296 866,342 
In 1916 ........ 1,257 726 des oe 
In 1914 ........10,089 8,002 woe ees 
In 1918 ........12,206 10,884 aoe eee 


WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
Saturday were: Oct, 6 


Oct.5 Sept. 28 1917 
Wheat, bus .....5,200,700 4,675,440 3,394,800 
Flour, bbis ...... 14,742 21,288 19,499 
Milletuff, tons ... 2,417 899 1,497 
Corn, bus ....... 473,880 440,690 30,940 


Oats, bus .......1,776,000 1,911,960 1,371,600 
Barley, bus .....1,021,800 1,202,320 1,394,300 
Rye, bus ........ 397,120 690,520 697,760 
Flaxseed, bus ... 201,840 234,360 197,400 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 
ing Saturday were: Oct. 6 





Oct.5 Sept. 28 1917 
Wheat, bus . -4,784,000 466,980 476,760 
Flour, bbis .. - 608,612 485,716 484,785 
Milistuff, tons ... 14,089 16,965 15,683 
Corn, bus ....... 128,640 800 17,000 
Oats, bus .......1,156,610 712,860 1,136,840 
Barley, bus ..... 884,040 489,800 877,890 
Rye, bus ........ 186,030 141,120 176,890 
Flaxseed, bus ... 26,450 12,720 10,300 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 8 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


Oct. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
1.. 185@140 66% @67% 156 @157 83@91 
2.. 182@137 64% @65% 156 @157 83@91 
8.. 182@137 64% @65% 157 @158 84@92 
4.. 188@137 66% @67% 157 @158 85@93 
5.. 183@137 67 @68 157% @158% 86@94 
7.. 129@132 65 @66 157% @158% 84@92 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 


Oct.6 Oct.7 Oct. 9 

Oct. 5 Sept. 28 1917 1916 1915 

Corn ... 27 8 10 1 19 
Oats ...2,854 2,759 1,033 65,948 1,259 
Barley ..1,063 1,026 393 344 378 
Rye ....1,551 1,358 119 325 12 
Fiaxseed. 37 1 27 7 7 








ALL-RAIL RATES 


All-rail rates from Minneapolis and Min- 
nesota Transfer, in cents per 100 lbs: 






To— To— 

Albany ......-- 33.5 Philadelphia ... 32.6 
Baltimore ...... 31.5 Philadelphia* .. 32.5 
Balitimore* ..... 31.5 Philadelphiat .. 32.5 
Baltimoret ..... 31.5 Pittsburgh ..... 25.5 
Binghamton .... 31.5 Portland ....... 36.5 
Boston .. - 36.5 Portland*® ...... . 83.5 
Boston* . - 83.5 Punxsutawney .. 31.6 
Bostont ... - 84.5 Quebec .......+- 41.6 
Buffalo ......... 25.6 Ric‘field Springs 32.5 
Cincinnati ...... 24.56 Rochester ...... $1.5 
Corning ........ 31.5 Rockland ....... 36.5 
Elmira ..... +--+ 81.5 Schenectady .... 33.5 
Brie... ccscccece 25.56 Scranton ....... 32.5 
Hornell ......... 31.6 Stanstead ...... 36.5 
Ithaca .......... 81.5 Syracuse ....... 31.5 
Montreal ...... « 86.6 Troy .coeceeeees 838.5 
Mount Morris... 31.5 Utica...... escce 88.6 
Newport News*.. 31.5 Wayland ....... 31.5 
New York ...... 84.5 Chicago (local).. 19.0 
New York® ..... 33.56 Chicago (propor- 

New Yorkt ..... 34.5 tional) ....... 12.5 
Ogdensburg .... 36.5 Wilkes-Barre ... 32.5 


*Applies on flour for export only. tExport 
shipment of grain products (except flour), 
including bran, oil cake, malt sprouts, etc. 


KANSAS CITY FREIGHT RATES 
Rates on flour for domestic shipment, all- 
rail, from Kansas City to points named, in 
cents per 100 lbs: 
cr Via 








St. Louis Chicago Peoria 
New York ........ 40.5 40 39.5 
Boston ..nsceesees 42.6 42 41.5 
Philadelphia ...... 38.6 38 38.5 
Pittsburgh ........ 31 30.5 30.5 
Albany ...--s++++- 89 39 38.5 
Syracuse .......+.. 36.5 36.5 36.5 
Baltimore .......+ 87.5 37 36.5 
Washington ...... 87.6 37 36.5 
Detroit .......+.++ 26.5 26.5 26 
Rochester ........ - $6.5 $6.5 36 
Cleveland ......... 28 27.5 27.5 
Va. common points 37.5 37 36.5 
Columbus ......... 27 27 27 
Indianapolis +» 21.6 21.6 *21.5 
Louisville ......... 22 22 *22 

*Through pub. rates. . 


DETROIT AND TOLEDO 
Rates on flour, in cents per 100 Ibs, from 
Detroit, Toledo and Sandusky to points 
named: --Reshipping— 
-—— Ex-lake——, Domes- 
Domestic Export tic Export 
New York ....... 20 20 20 17% 





Boston ... 20 22 17% 
Philadelphi 18 18 17% 
Baltimore ....... 16% 17 17 
Richmond ....... 16% a eee e 
Norfolk ......... 16% 16% 17 17 
Washington, D. C. 16% bee 17 “eee 
Cumberland, Md., 

Meyersdale, Pa., 

Piedmont, W.Va. 15% Coen 16% ee 
Albany ....+.+++. 19% a 18 
Ution ..ceccceeeee 17% oee6 17% 
Syracuse ........ 16% obs 17 
Rochester ........ 16% eece 17 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
r—Mpls—. —Duluth—,. Winnipeg 


1918 1917 1918 4917 1918 1917 
Oct. 2 .... 543 313 706 96 610 1,249 
Oct. 3 .... 641 416 635 67 968 962 
Oct. 4 .... 607 392 691 45 907 1,164 
Oct. 6 .... 626 452 764 87 1,090 1,056 
Oct. 7 ....1,083 820 763 64 «66 861 
Oct. 8 .... 68 641 1,243 165 1,011 1,755 


624 6,186 7,047 


Coarse Grain in the Northwest 
Corn has been very slow at Minneapolis all 





week, and is 8@10c bu lower than on Oct. 1, 


Receipts are fairly heavy, but demand is neg- 
ligible. Traders look for No. 3 yellow corn to 
soon sell at November price. 

Oats, bariey and rye are all fairly steady. 
There seems to be enough demand from day 
to day to absorb receipts and maintain prices. 
Cash prices on all coarse grains from day to 
day appear elsewhere in this issue. 
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CRACKER BAKERS MEET 


Increased Production of Hard Bread Urged— 
Resolution Adopted Favoring Retention of 
Mixed-Flour Law—Co-operating with 
the Government 


The Biscuit and Cracker Manufactur- 
ers’ Association held its eighteenth an- 
nual convention in Chicago, Sept. 23-26. 
The business sessions were well attended, 
and great interest was shown throughout 
the entire meeting. Many important ad- 
dresses were made, and some prominent 
speakers attended. 

Some of the topics discussed were the 
increased production of hard bread, and 
the tentative plans of the American In- 
stitute of Baking. Resolutions were 
adopted showing that the association was 
in favor of. retaining the present mixed- 
flour law, and economizing in tin and 
paper products. 

Monday was devoted to meetings of the 
executive committee and the board of 
directors. 

President Brooks Morgan called the 
convention to order on Tuesday at 10 
am. After his address of welcome, he 
reviewed the situation of the manufacture 
of hard bread, and urged all present to 
increase the production in every possible 
way. 

The next address on the programme 
was by Frank B. Rice, of the Star & 
Crescent Milling Co., Chicago, on behalf 
of the United States Food Administra- 
tion, on rye and barley flour from a mill- 
ing standpoint.. He said in part: “Where- 
as the Food Administration may have, to 
some extent, cut the life out of your busi- 
ness by necessary regulations adopted, 
you stand out as one of the bright spots 
in the industries today. Mr. Hoover said 
to you, ‘You will have to do better,’ and 
you did better to the extent of 49 per 
cent in one day. You have in Washing- 
ton, as food representative, one of the 
fairest men in the industry today. He is 
known for his honesty all over the coun- 
try. I refer to H. F. Vories. 


RYE AND BARLEY FLOURS 


“In talking of barley flour, the millers’ 
family is a large one, and during the 
past year a new child was born into that 
family, but, to be frank, that child de- 
generated, and the miller was ashamed 
of it. We started in with a short crop 
of barley, and no one knew much about 
barley. We did not, and you did not. 
We also lacked the machinery for milling 
same. In fact, nearly everything was 
lacking. ; 

“Mr. Hoover said, ‘We will have a barley 
flour and a rye flour,’ and he called into 
consultation his assistant, John J. Stream, 
of the Coarse Grain Department, and 
had formulas drawn up, and the conse- 
quence is we are going to have good bar- 
ley flour and rye flour, and the millers 
now need not be ashamed to look any one 
in the face. The government took advice 
of certain Wisconsin millers, and we will 
now have products that will be uniform 
and right. 

“The government has told us how to 
figure the price on barley flour, and there 
is no reason why the miller should ‘not 
give you the best he has. The govern- 
ment has allowed him a fair profit, and 
more than a fair profit, and no man can 
expect more than that.” 

Several questions were then asked the 
speaker by the members, such as “What 





is the present price of barley?” Answer 
to this was given as “$1.04 yesterday’s 
market.” “What will barley flour figure 


out to us?” “It will figure out $7.28 per 
bbl, bulk, Chicago.” Mr. Rice then added 
that the miller would like to avoid the 
manufacture of barley flour as much as 
possible, as it cuts down more than 40 
per cent of the eapacity of his mill,-when 
manufacturing same, but that the millers 
were good soldiers, and were going to 
make it. 

Mr. Rice was then asked as to the 
keeping quality of the new barley flour, 
as compared with that originally made. 
He replied that although some of his 
mill’s make was sold to the trade months 
ago, he had received no complaints as to 
= pres qualities of the stocks on 

an 


Mr. Rice said further, “We were one 
of the first millers who made barley flour 
as an experiment for the government. and 
I should say, from results finally obtained 
by chemists, who have experimented to 
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some extent, you need have no fear as to 
the keeping quality of barley flour.” 
Further questions were then asked and 
lies made as follows: Q. “How does 
the color of the new flour compare with 
the old?” A. “There is just as much 
difference in color as between a black man 
and a white man.” Q. “What percentage 
of gluten is contained in this new barley 
flour?” A. “I don’t think it carries any 
luten.” Q. “Are there any restrictions 
‘or milling oat flour?” A. “I will answer 
this, but as a statement only, without au- 
thority, and as I read the rules. I should 
say that millers who live in a locality 
where barley, rye and corn are procurable 
are asked to use those grains as they 
‘ please, but if they live in a district where 
these cereals are not procurable, then 
they can use other substitutes instead.” 
Q. “What regulations are there regard- 
ing bleaching barley and rye flour?” A. 
“We do not bleach them at all. We un- 
derstand they cannot be bleached.” 

Samples of the new barley flour and 
the by-product feed were then handed 
round to the members for inspection. Mr. 
Rice then talked on rye flour, mentioning 
. that there were a number of different 
classes, and it was thought that every 
buyer required a different grade. We 
find in some districts, he said, such as 
Milwaukee, they want the pure milled 
rye flour, because it has the flavor, but 
in the Jewish communities they generally 
like a white-colored flour. He finished 
his address by urging all vs to get 
behind the government and do their ut- 
most to help things along. 

Dr. Stanley L. Krebs, president Insti- 
tute of Mercantile Art, gave an address 
on “Plan plus Push.” He talked at some 
length on business organizations, indi- 
vidual efficiency, association efficiency and 
national efficiency, and their contact with 
one another. Also on focalization and 
mental concentration. 

He urged that every one should look 
ahead, and use two ideals in business, viz., 
Plan and Push. He said in part, “Let us 
adopt the system and plan of saving three 
things—food, fuel and fabrics—in order 
to help the government. Co-operation in 
business institutions becomes one great 
family. Let us all co-operate and en- 
courage one another.” 

H. J. Holman, representing the Pack- 
age Machinery Co., Springfield, Mass., 
talked on wrapping bakery products by 
machinery. He stated that there was a 
big demand for wrapped package goods 
by army quartermasters, and that natu- 
rally the majority of the members pres- 
ent would be interested in a machine of 
this nature. 

He demonstrated the economy and 
labor-saving method of their machine, and 
added that candy manufacturers had in- 
stalled such machinery to some extent. 
He also spoke on their capacity and size, 
and gave information as to the output of 
the Package Machinery Co., and time 
when such machines could be delivered. 

President Brooks Morgan opened the 
afternoon proceedings with a report on 
research work and the tentative plans of 
the American Institute of Baking. 

Joseph Bell, a National Asso- 
ciation of the Baking Industry, present- 
ed tentative plans of the American Insti- 
tute of Baking, as to its formation, and 
what had already been done in connection 
therewith, the amount of funds which had 
been raised and plans for raising further 
funds up to $1,000,000, of which he stated 
25 Png cent had already been subscribed. 

gave as some of its objects research 
work, standardization of materials, pub- 
lication of results obtained, and a school 
for superintendents; also a practical 
wholesale and retail bakery for demon- 
stration purposes. He said it was pro- 
posed to have a board of trustees of 100 
members, on which all branches of the in- 
dustry, including cracker and _ biscuit 
manufacturers, would have a representa- 
tive, and that such a board would make 
recommendations to a board of governors 
com d of 25 men. 
remainder of this session was 
closed, at which reports of the treasurer, 
secretary and purchasing agent, Chicago 
manager, shortening saving committee, 
freight rate committee, and uniform cost 
committee were read. 

Wednesday morning. C. S. Adams, pres- 
ident Rice & Adams, Buffalo, N. Y., gave 
a talk ™* the — of oe can 
washing sterilizing machinery. He 
said that these machines were originally 
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built to wash and sterilize bottles and 
milk cans. That the first machine built 
for washing biscuit cans was very cum- 
0 pe and different from the ones made 
today. 

He described the build, capacity and 
prices of such machines, and read testi- 
monials from satisfied users and superin- 
tendents of sanitation as to their cleanli- 
ness. Mr. Adams remarked that it was 
better to have a solution in the first tank 
to help loosen the dirt, and that in the 
course of the last few years he had never 
found a better cleanser for this purpose 


than the Wyandotte cleanser and cleaner. - 


C. D. Edinburg, vice-president Ameri- 
can Maize Products Co., New York, spoke 
on corn sirup and corn oil, and their im- 
portant relation to cracker baking. He 
started by saying: “Our industry is un- 
der control of the Food Administration, 
and most of the corn sirup today is being 
put up in cans and shipped to the armies 
abroad. This is the reason why our buy- 
ers at home often cannot get supplies to 
satisfy their demands. Whereas we have 


- increased our production, it will not begin 


to meet the demand.” 

He said that another reason for the 
shortage of corn sirup was that ice cream 
manufacturers, owing to shortage of 
sugar, now use corn sirup for their prod- 
uct. Years ago, they would have sneered 
at using glucose in ice cream, but now 
they are forced to do so. Mr. Edinburg 
added that the manufacture and increase 
of corn sirup this year has been greater 
than ever before in the history of the in- 
dustry, and that 70.000,000 bus of corn 
were being used, compared to 40,000,000 
in years gone by. 

T. W. Brophy, Jr., secretary B. A. 
Eckhart Milling Co., then gave an address 
on rye flour in cracker baking. 

Dr. W. P. Cutler, counselor American 
Association of the Products of Corn, read 
: paper on “Corn Starch in Cracker Bak- 
ng. 

H. H. Humphrey, Dodge-Hooker Mills, 
Wausau, Wis., read a paper on “Barley 
Flour in Cracker Baking.” 

W. E. Terwilliger, Charles A. Krause 
Milling Co.. Milwaukee, gave an address 
on “Corn Flour in Cracker Baking.” 

Wednesday afternoon, Sept. 25, was an 
executive session, and closed to the press. 

The president opened the proceedings 
Thursday morning with a few remarks 
relating to the great committee of all 
classes of the biscuit and cracker indus- 
try, which had been brought closer to- 
gether by the war. He also demonstrated 
the great help the oo can be toward 
winning the war, especially in the matter 
of the manufacture of hard bread. 

He then read a letter from the United 
States Food Administration, which stated 
that the necessity for supplying steel and 
other materials for army work was of 
such importance that the use of tin and 
paper products should be conserved as 
much as possible by the biscuit and crack- 
er industry. President Brooks Morgan 
urged that this be carried out, and added 
that steel, coal, paper, transportation 
space and man power be conserved to 
the utmost, that the government may be 
able to carry out its programme for an 
—* 4,000,000 men abroad next year. 

The United States Food Administra- 
tion also requested that the industry does 
not increase its sales force or open up new 
territory, in order to conserve man power. 

The president appointed a committee 
of three to frame and bring in resolutions 
on the conservation of paper and tin prod- 
ucts, and the restriction of increased sales 
forces. This committee was composed of 
J. H. Wiles, of the Loose-Wiles Co., 
Harry T. Evans, vice-president of the 
National Biscuit Co., and A. P. Striet- 
mann, Cincinnati. 

Harry T. Evans spoke on the restriction 
of sales forces in the industry. He said: 
“There is no doubt that we can reduce 
the number of salesmen we have today, 
especially as we cannot begin to supply 
half our orders, and we might all begin to 
make a saving in this respect, I believe. 
We certainly should not put on more 
salesmen. to open up new territory, when 
man power is so badly needed for the 
draft.” 

HARD BREAD FOR THE ARMY 

Then followed a general discussion as 
to the ways and means to increase the 
manufacture and production of hard 
bread, It was stated for general infor- 
mation that this hard bread is made in 
2x2-inch pieces, and packed in tins and 


cartons. The hard bread in cartons is 
used primarily while moving troops in 
France, or abroad, from camp to camp, 
or at home. That in tins is used for a 
different purpose, and is for men in the 
front-line trenches, and must be kept 
water proof and gas proof. It was also 
brought out at the discussion that the 
hard bread packed in tins is put into a 
galvanized container abroad, in order to 
protect it from mustard gas in the war 
zones, which is very deadly. 

Employers were asked to caution their 
employees, when manufacturing tins for 
this bread, that no hole, even as small as 
a pin’s head, be left in the cans. Certain 
army officers who were present at the 
meeting were asked in an informal wa 
regarding the use of hard bread abroad, 
and at cantonments at home. They rep- 
resented certain zones in the quartermas- 
ter’s department. 

Weston Green, of Green & Green, Day- 
ton, Ohio, then demonstrated a machine 
used for the packing of hard bread in 
army tins. e also explained his com- 
jean 4 original method of manufacturing 

ard bread in their plant, as compared 
with the improvements of the present day. 

The meeting then adjourned to 4 p.m. 

After lunch, the members went in taxi- 
cabs to the plant of the Sawyer Biscuit 
Co., to see a demonstration of the ma- 
chine for packing hard bread in tins. 

The Thursday afternoon meeting was 
mostly of an executive nature, except in 
a few instances where topics were brought 
up for general discussion. 

R.C. Constantine, of the Central Waxed 
Paper Co., Chicago, spoke on present con- 
ditions of the waxed paper market, and 
the co-operation of cracker bakers in 
using grades of paper not used before. 
They had done this on account of ingre- 
dients being used largely for bleached 
papers required by the government for 
chlorine gas shells. Mr. Constantine of- 
fered the entire output of his factory of 
waxed paper to the government, if called 
upon. 

OFFICERS ELECTED 

The officers elected for the coming year 
were the same as last year, viz: Brooks 
Morgan, president, Atlanta, Ga; A. P. 
Strietmann, vice-president and treasurer, 
Cincinnati; Edward Griswold, secretary, 
New York. 

Directors: Alvin V. Thomas, Peoria, 
Ill; L. D. Manchester, Sioux Falls, S. D; 
Oswald Schmidt, Davenport, Iowa; Wil- 
liam D. Morris, Chicago; John A. Sim- 
eral, Pittsburgh, Pa; Willard C. Poole, 
Worcester, Mass; J. B. Franke, Fort 
Wayne, Ind; Brooks Morgan, Atlanta, 
Ga; A. P. Strietmann, Cincinnati; S. J. 
Watts, Port Huron, Mich; W. T. Bishop, 
Los Angeles, Cal; H. W. Stegall, St. 
Louis; C. A. Bowman, Denver, Colo; A. J. 
Zimmerman, Milwaukee, Wis. 

C. W. Wickersham, New York, was 
elected attorney. 

RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 

(1) Convention went on record as being 
in favor of retaining present mixed-flour 
law, and made an appeal to the Food Ad- 
ministration to reconsider its plans in 
asking the suspension of the mixed-flour 
law during the war. 

(2) That the Biscuit and Cracker Man- 
ufacturers’ Association use its best efforts 
jet yor i all economies in tin and paper, 
and pledge itself to only use tin in the 
future on foreign government shipments, 
when present stocks have been exhausted. 


CONVENTION NOTES 

The Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. 
Clair, Mich, was represented by Oliver 
I. Hansen. 

Henry R. Newcomb, E. Logothetti and 
F. E. Clarke were present from the 
Fleischmann Co. 

F, W. Lietzow and O. M. Boner visited 
the convention in the interests of the Nat- 
ural Dry Milk Co., Chicago. 

J. W. Sawyer, of the Sanitary Food 
Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn., was one of the 
northwestern members in attendance. 

The various papers read at the conven- 
tion will be published in the Bakery Num- 
ber of The Northwestern Miller, Oct. 23. 

A. Boynton, John Adams and Charles 
Finke were present in the interests of 
Douglas Co., corn millers, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. 

Paul E. Franke, Union Wrapping Ma- 
chine Co., Joliet, spent part of a day at 
the convention visiting his friends in the 
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The registered attendance list showed 
that slightly over 100 biscuit and cracker 
manufacturers were present, and about 
50 supply men and associates. 

W. E. Terwilliger, of the Charles A. 
Krause Milling Co., Milwaukee, Wis., was 
present. His paper on corn flour in 
cracker baking was listened to with great 
interest. 

Representatives of malt companies who 
visited the meeting were Walter D. Phil- 
lips, vice-president American Diamalt 
Co., Cincinnati;, A. E. Whitaker, H. N. 
— Malt Diastase Co., New York 

ity. 

Frank B. Rice, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager Star and Crescent Milling 
Co., Chicago, visited the convention, and 
made, on behalf of the United States 
Food Administration, an excellent address 
on rye and barley flour from a milling 
standpoint. L. E. Rice was also present 
from this company. 

A number of the manufacturers and 
the Cracker Bakers’ Journal, comprising 
a total of 14 concerns, were hosts to all 
present at an excellent buffet luncheon, 
which was served daily during the three 
days of the convention, between the morn- 
ing and afternoon sessions. This enabled 
the sessions to begin promptly in the aft- 
ernoon, and was the means of keeping 
every one around the convention hall. 
There was no annual banquet or other 
form of public entertainment. 

Flour mill representatives and brokers 
present were G. Meyer, treasurer Duluth- 
Superior —, Co., Duluth; Charles 
Lantz, Sparks illing Co., Alton, Ill; 
Theo. C. Bartholomae, Plymouth Milling 
Co., Le Mars, lowa; J. Lukens, Lukens 
Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas; Oscar 
Matthews, Acme-Evans Milling Co., In- 
dianapolis; Arthur G. Fox, Harry Fox & 
Sons, brokers, Chicago; J. E. Herbert, 
J. E. Herbert Co., brokers, Chicago; John 
P. Crangle, flour jobber, Chicago. 

Adjoining the convention hall on the 
mezzanine floor of the Hotel La Salle a 
number of exhibits were on view. Some 
of the concerns displaying were: Chap- 
man & Smith, Chicago, mince-meats; Ed. 
Long Chemical Co., Chicago, vegetable 
colors; Edward Kuttnauer, Chicago, the 
Kelly improved grate; Toledo (Ohio) 
Scale Co., scales; Davenport (lowa) Mfg. 
Co., steel and wood baling presses; G. A. 
Reuter & Co., Chicago, peanut special- 
ties; Massachusetts Chocolate Co., Bos- 
ton, Black Diamond cocoa; H. L. Schroe- 
der, Chicago, woodenware, trucks and 
tools; Franklin Co., Chicago, brass front 
can labels; Payson Mfg. Co., Chicago, 
anti-friction truck casters; Package Ma- 
chinery Co., Springfield, Mass., carton 
wrapping machine; J. B. Ford Co., Wy- 
andotte, Mich., Wyandotte cleaner and 
cleanser; Central Waxed Paper Co., Chi- 
cago, wax papers; American Oven & Ma- 
chine Co., Chicago, K. C. sack cleaners; 
StueBing Truck Co., Cincinnati, Stue- 
Bing lift trucks. 

A. S. Purves. 





Flaxseed and Products 


The production of linseed oil meal at Min- 
neapolis is increasing, with heavier receipts 
of flaxseed, Crushers report a brisk demand 
for oil meal, and prices are unchanged at $56 
ton, in sacks, car lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Linseed oil in car lots is held at $1.78 @1.80 
gallon. Demand has fallen off somewhat. 
The trade evidently looks for lower prices 
on linseed, and a consequent decline in oil. 

All of the Minneapolis linseed mills wi!l go 
on a cash basis Nov. 1. No trade discounts 
will be allowed, and car-lot shipments will 
be billed with sight drafts attached to bills 


of lading. —— 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
c—Mpise— - Duluth 
Track Toarr. Track Oct. Nov. 
«++ $8.29% 3.89% 3.91% 3.89% 3.87 
3.86 





Oct. 


1 
Oct. 2 .... 3.86 3.86 3.87% 8.81% 
Oct. 3 .... 3.84% 3.84% 3.88% 3.86 3.79 
Oct. 4 3.80 8.80 3.82% 3.80 3.76 
Oct. 6 .... 3.76 8.76 3.78% 3.76 3.71 
Oct. 7 .... 3.74 3.74 3.67% 3.74 3.71 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

/ co—Receipts— -——In store 

1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 
Minneapolis. 202 197 242 37 27 10 
Duluth..... 152 24 62 161 132 12 

Totals.... 355 221 294 198 1659 22 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1918, to Oct. 5, 
1918, were, in bushels (000's omitted): 

7~Receipts— -Shipments— 
191 1918 1917 


1918 
Minneapolis ... 716 356 81 35 
Duluth ........ 291 209 117 227 
Totals .....;. 1,007 665 -198 262 
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Business in flour has picked up durin 
the past week. The subsidized loaf sti 
remains the cheapest food obtainable in 
this country. There is no prospect of 
the meat allowance being increAsed within 
the next six months or more. The agita- 
tion started by newspapers for increasing 
the price of bread, still at 9d for 4 lbs, 
and thereby decreasing the subsidy, has 
not made any headway, as far as can be 
learned. 

The wheat and other grain crops are 
being harvested under fairly good condi- 
tions, and there is every prospect of a 
very sensible addition to our supplies of 
bread-making grain this season, com- 
pared with the last crop year. The new 
wheat appears to be of excellent quality 
and in good condition. 

Millers in this city ao not use home- 
grown wheat to any extent in normal 
times, but many of them are preparing to 
do so as freely as possible this season. 
There are grumbles at the plenitude of 
Plate wheat, not that that arriving is ob- 
jectionable, but millers here have been so 
long accustomed to using a considerable 
proportion of Manitoba or other strong 
wheats in their grist that they kick at 
being put exclusively on Plates. 

The quality and color of G. R. flour 
have improved, due no doubt to the liberal 
admixture of white and colory flours that 
millers are allowed to make. With 84 
Ibs of Australian, Japanese or Chinese 
flour to the sack of 280 lbs, and 25 per 
cent of white flour, which the baker is 
allowed to add to his batch, it would be 
strange if our household loaves did not 
show up better than was the case two 
months ago. 

The weekly allocation of white flour for 
the use of bakers here is about three- 
quarters of the highest point touched in 
July. This embraces Canadian exports, 
American patents of all kinds, Austral- 
ian, Japanese and Chinese flour, but with- 
in the last few weeks the first two named 
varieties have heen less in evidence. 

While the miller can improve his color 
with Japanese and Chinese flour, such va- 
rieties are not welcome to the baker, who 
would prefer Canadian exports or Min- 
neapolis fancy clears. Strength is more 
to him just now than color. There is no 
alteration in the flat rate of either G. R. 
or allocated white flour. 


OATMEAL 
The oatmeal market is quiet, but prices 
are as firm as ever, due to short supplies. 
M‘dlothian is strong at £35@35 10s per 
ton, while Aberdeen makes £34. Ameri- 
can coarse oatmeal, much in demand for 
porridge, is not available, but medium and 
fine cut are firm at £32. The scanty stock 
of Midlothian rolled oats realized £35 
@35 10s per ton, while American rolled 
oats are making £32 10s. 
MILLFEED 
It is generally conceded that the con- 
troller took a wise step in regulating the 
sale of millfeed, wnich very soon will 
only be sold to holders of priority cer- 
tificates; for that matter, the new re- 
strictions are already partially enforced. 
The flat rate for all kinds of millfeed is 
still £13 per ton, ex-mill. 


THE MONEY SITUATION 
The market this week has been. fairly 
well supplied with funds, owing to gov- 


ernment disbursements, but today money 
was not quite so plentiful, and 3 per cent 
had to be paid in many cases by borrow- 
ers for short loans, and for seven-day 
loans 3@3%. 

In some quarters a better business was 
passing in bills. Bankers have been tak- 
ing them more freely, but the demand is 
chiefly for treasury bills. ‘Three months’ 
bank bills are quoted at 3 7-16@3¥, per 
cent, four and six months’ at 31,@3 9-16, 
and trade bills at 4@4%,. The bank rate 
remains at 5 per cent. 


CONTROLLED PRICES OF GRAIN 

The ministry of food has fixed the sea- 
son’s prices for homegrown wheat, rye, 
barley and oats. Wheat and rve will be 
priced at 75s 6d ae qr of 504 Ibs up to 
January next, when an advance of 6d 
will be allowed, with a further 6d in 
April. Barley will be kept at 67s per qr 
of 440 lbs throughout the season, but oats, 
commencing at 47s 6d per qr of 336 lbs, 
will rise by successive stages to 52s, the 
highest price to be reached June 1, 1919. 
In the past crop year, home-grown wheat 
started at 73s 6d per qr and rose by suc- 
cessive stages to 77s 9d, reaching the top 
price on June 1. 

A RECORD HARVEST 


The harvest at present being gathered 
is most bountiful, and the largest the 
British Isles have seen for at least 10 
years. The golden fields have been a 
wonderful and cheering sight, and ex- 
cellent weather has favored the harvest- 
ing, but fearing that the vision of plenty 
may make people careless and extrava- 
gant, officials do not rest from crying 
economy, and still more economy. 

Mr. Clynes, the food controller, in re- 
ferring to the bountiful harvest the other 
day said that there was: just as great 
need for food restrictions as ever; that 
food must be thought of in terms of ships, 
and in terms of American~troops that 
could be brought to the western front. 
Every 2,000 tons of food that could be 
saved meant another 1,000 troops on the 
western front, and meant increasing the 
might of the blow for our great and final 
purpose. 

SCOTTISH MARKETS, SEPT. 2 

Flour is being freely distributed in 
Glasgow, the demand being chiefly for the 
imported. So far the trade has got 
through the year very satisfactorily and, 
being on the eve of the new crop, the 
outlook shows nothing to worry about. 

Flour prices are as follows: Amerigan 
and Canadian spring patents, 51s 3d per 
280 Ibs; Kansas patents, 51s 3d; home- 
milled government regulation flour, 44s 


3d. 

Scotch oatmeal continues scarce, and 
is quoted at 82@84s, while Canadian, 
though priced at 69@.0s 6d, is very hard 
to procure at these figures. Midlothian 
oatmeal millers are asking 82s for their 
best make. 

In the west of Scotland there is an 
abundant oat crop, but in some parts it 
has been heavily laid by the rain. 

Glasgow master bakers: have renewed 
their application to the ministry of food 
in London for an increase in the con- 
trolled price of bread, and have pointed 
out that the proposed increase of %d 
per 4-lb loaf is inadequate to cover the 
increased cost of production. 


IRISH MARKETS, SEPT. 2 

Things here have not been running 
very smoothly. The talk of improvement 
in the quality of bread so prevalent some 
weeks ago has not materialized. Bread 
has been most variable in quality, some 
bakers supplying a much better article 
than others. On the other hand, house- 
holders who bake their own bread and 
are dependent on the grocer for their 


flour have not found any improvement 
in the raw material, and the bread baked 
from it is darker than that they get from 
the baker. 

The usual distributions of American 
flour have taken place during the week. 
Prices are as follows: government price 
to distributors for imported flour, 50s 
3d ex-store, credit one month; bakers, 51s 
9d ex-store, less 6d per sack discount for 
cash in seven days, or one month net. 
The government is charging 49s 9d, net, 
cash, for imported flour for mixing in. 


OATMEAL 


Oatmeal is not so brisk, but with the 
advent of cooler weather and a lot of rain, 
which are delaying the harvest, prices are 
firmer and back to the level of a fort- 
night ago, being £35 per ton, bags in- 
cluded. 

MILLFEED 


There is a good request for mill offals. 
Bran, however, is very difficult to obtain, 
even in small lots, and the demand is very 
much greater than the supply. 

Despite the fact that there is no corn 
meal of any description to be had for 
feeding, the demand for really good 
wholesome cattle-feeding meals is light. 
Good mixtures of slightly damaged oats, 
cut wheat screenings and various grains 
are offered at £26 per ton, but the sup- 
ply is equal to the demand, and some 
millers could increase their output. 

There is no change in the cake situa- 
tion. The government still is storing all 
classes of linseed and cotton cakes. It is 
distributing a few lots of palm cake and 
palm meal, but the quantity is small. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Dutoru, Mrinyn., Oct. 7.—Mills report 
that flour was booked steadily the past 
week, and a good volume in the aggregate. 
Operations were not of the character 
usual in former years, but sales were sat- 
isfactory. The fact that the trade cannot 
buy very far ahead keeps buyers in the 
market. Shipping orders are coming in 
actively. 

The demand for durum flour holds up 
fairly well. Some purchase only as want- 
ed, while others take up to the limit al- 
lowed by the food restrictions. 

Rye flour sells slowly. Dealers are ap- 
parently still well covered, and are week 
ing down their stocks. Prices are un- 
changed. 

Corn an« barley flours continue in lim- 
ited demand, and dealers are unable to re- 
duce stocks materially. 

Duluth-Superior mills last week made 
23,214 bbls flour, or 64 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 22,095, or 61 per cent, the 
previous week, and 36,720, or slightly 
above rated capacity, a year ago. 

Millfeed continues in demand, and 
anything offered is quickly taken. Mills 
are well sold up, and are confining their 
efforts to taking care of old customers. 


WHEAT MOVEMENT CHECKED 


A telegram was received from Mr. 
Hoover this afternoon asking that wid- 
est possible publicity be given to the fact 
that the enlarged demand made by Gen- 
eral Pershing for munitions of various 
kinds on account of the big drives on the 
western front had made it necessary to 
divert grain ships to his service. This has 
temporarily curtailed the movement of 
wheat from the seaboard, and the termi- 
nals, both at the seaboard and in the in- 
terior, are filled, thus checking the move- 
ment. 

It has been reported to Washington 
that some farmers are getting panicky 
and selling wheat at less than government 
prices. Mr. Hoover states that there is no 
occasion for this, and asks all holders of 
grain to have a little patience and the 


wheat will all be moved and full price 
paid to every grower. 


NOTES 

Nearly ali of the boat shipments of 
grain last week were destined to Buffalo. 

H. W. Hellier, of the Hagen-Berg Co., 
Minneapolis, is in Duluth for a few weeks. 

Wheat screenings lack life. A little 
business is passing, but the market is not 
satisfactory. 

Barley declined 3c today to 83@90c. 
Mills are showing little interest, having 
plenty of other grain. 

Bonded wheat receipts last week were 
130,000 bus, and barley 12,000. Wheat 
stocks now aggregate 214,000 bus. 

Oats held comparatively steady during 
the week, but sagged today under larger 
offerings and weakness in other markets, 

The Globe Elevator Co.’s house No. 3 at 
Superior was opened for receiving grain 
today, for the first time in more than a 
year. 

E. F. Carlston, of W. P. Devereux & 
Co., Minneapolis, and W. A. Anderson, 
of the North Star Grain Co., Winnipeg, - 
are applicants for membership in the Du- 
luth Board of Trade. 

Interest in rye futures was light the 
past week, with trading spotted. The price 
tendency early was easy, but the market 
firmed later. The cash market held firm 
at around $1.61, due to buying by the 
government. 

Mills were less active in buying wheat 
the past week. The liberal display of 
samples was reflected in a very large cash 
trade. The supply was larger than mills 
and elevators wanted, and considerable 
went to the government. 

Over 2,000,000 bus wheat and 200,000 
bus coarse grains were loaded into boats 
last week that are not yet reported out 
of elevator stocks, but the total supply in 
elevators of all grains is over 16,000,000 
bus. With receipts keeping at their pres- 
ent pace, it will require heavy shipments 
to keep stocks down. 

The grain control committee at Duluth 
last week gave notice that after midnight 
Saturday railroads would be permitted to 
move only 400 cars of grain daily to Du- 
luth. Individual permits must be obtained 
by shippers for coarse grain shipments, 
but wheat will move under the general 
permits given to the railroads. No per- 
mits will be required for the shipment of 
flaxseed or screenings. 

F. G. Cartson. 





Interlining Contracts 


Where interlineation of a contract 
forms a material element of the agree- 
ment, the burden is on the person who 
relies upon it to show that the contract 
was not unauthorizedly altered, and not 
on the other party of the contract to af- 
firmatively prove such alteration. 

‘This rule was laid down by the appel- 
late term of the New York supreme court 
in the case of Langenthal vs. Oberman, 
wherein plaintiff sued to recover dam- 
ages for breach of defendant’s contract 
to sell a quantity of flour. 

The written contract of sale involved in 
the suit contained the name of a milling 
company as seller, but there was a line 
drawn through the name and defendant’s 
name appeared instead. On this fact de- 
fendant asserted that plaintiff was not 
entitled to recover damages against him; 
that the mill was the contract seller, 
and that defendant had merely signed as 
an agent. But, after reviewing all the 
evidence in the case, the court determined 
that plaintiff had sufficiently proved that 
he did’ not alter the contract, and that 
the agreement was made with defendant 
personally. A. L. H. Srager. 
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Herewith are published in full the reg- 
ulations covering flour milling issued 
the United States Food Administration 
in Form M. S. 1004, and effective Sept. 
20, 1918, including the prescribed contract 
and invoice forms, and the schedule of 
package differentials. 


LICENSE PROCLAMATIONS 


By Proclamations issued on August 
14, 1917, October 8, 1917, and January 10, 
1918, all persons, firms, corporations and 
associations engaged in the business of 
manufacturing wheat flour and wheat 
mill feed, and mixed flours containing 
more than 50% of wheat flour, are re- 
quired to secure a license from the United 
States Food Administration. Applica- 
tion for such license should be made to 
the United States Food Administration, 
License Division, Washington, D. C., on 
the form prepared for that purpose 
which may be secured upon request. - 


A. SPECIAL LICENSE REGULATIONS 
GOVERNING MANUFACTURERS OF 
WHEAT FLOUR, MIXED FLOUR AND 
WHEAT MILL FEED. 

Dealing in Wheat.—Any wheat flour miller 
who resells wheat without milling is subject 
in such operations to the rules governing 
dealers in wheat contained in a separate 
pamphlet. 

Dealing in Flour or Feed.—Any wheat 
flour miller who buys flour or feed for resale 
is subject, in such dealings, to the rules and 
margins prescribed for wholesalers or re- 
tailers of such commodities. 


Mixed Flour.—Mixed Flour is defined for 
the purpose of these rules as a Mixed Flour 
containing 50 pef cent. or more of wheat 
flour. Wherever the words “Wheat Flour” 
are used in the following rules they shall be 
construed to include all such Mixed Flours, 
and Whole Wheat or Graham Flours, unless 
otherwise stated. The words “Wheat Miller,” 
wherever used in these rules, shall include 
manufacturers of Mixed Flour. 


Coarse Grain Products.—Millers who man- 
ufacture corn, oats, rye, barley or rice prod- 
ucts are subject to special regulations con- 
tained in separate pamphlets which will be 
furnished upon request to the License Divi- 
sion. United States Food Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 

Rule M. S. 1. Storage Space Subject 
to Government Command. The storage 
space or any part thereof in all ware- 
houses, elevators and other plants used 
for the storage of wheat or any products 
thereof shall be at the command of the 
United States Food Administration when- 
ever the United States Food Administra- 
tor, or his duly authorized representative, 
shall deem it necessary to utilize such 
space for Governmental purposes. 


Rule M. S. 2. Storage of Wheat Lim- 
ited. (As amended August 927, 1918, ef- 
fective September 1, 1918.) No wheat 
shall be received for or kept in storage 
by any licensee other than for the United 
States Government or some agency there- 
of for a longer period than sixty days 
without the consent in writing of the 
United States Food Administrator, or 
his duly authorized representative. 


~Rule M. S. 3. Sixty Days’ Supply of 
Unsold Wheat and Flour in the Aggre- 
gate. (As amended August 27, effective 
September 1, 1918.) The wheat miller 
shall not keep on hand or have in his pos- 
session at any time wheat or wheat flour 
and wheat mill feed, in quantities in ex- 
cess of the reasonable uirements of his 
business, for shipment or delivery by him 
during the next sixty days, nor shall he 
have purchased, or in transit, in addition 
to such sixty days’ stock, more than a 
sufficient amount of wheat to maintain 
such sixty days’ stocks, without the writ- 
ten permission of the United States Food 
Administration or its duly authorized rep- 
resentative, provided that this rule shall 
not prevent any licensee from having on 
hand not to exceed a carloaa of such com- 
modities. 

NOTE.—Special Wheat Storage Permiis.— 
Application for written permission to hold a 
greater quantity of wheat, wheat flour, mixed 
flour, or mill feed, or to hold wheat, wheat 
flour, mixed flour, or mill feed for a longer 
time than is permitted by Rules 2 and 3, 
should be made to thé Manager of the Grain 
Zone in which the place of storage is located. 
It is the intention to grant such applications 
freely where the occasion justifies. 


RULES REGARDING WHEAT CONSERVATION 
Rule M. S. 4. Minimum Flour Extrac- 
tion. The wheat miller shall not use more 
than 264 pounds of 58 pound per bushel 
or heayier clean wheat in making 196 
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pounds of flour. In grinding wheat of 
other test weights he shall not use an 
amount in excess of that shown in the 
following schedule in making 196 pounds 
of flour. 


Test Weight Pounds Wheat 


of Wheat per 196 of Flour 


per Bushel. Pounds Flour. Extraction. 

58 lbs. or heavier 264 Ibs. 74.3 
57 Ibs. 268 Ibs. 73.2 
56 Ibs, 272 Ibs. 72.1 
55 Ibs. 276 Ibs. 71 

54 Ibs. 281 Ibs. 69.8 
53 Ibs, 286 Ibs. 68.6 
52 Ibs. 292 Ibs, 67.2 
61 Ibs, 298 Ibs. 65.8 


Definition of Clean Wheat.—Clean 
wheat shall be construed to mean wheat 
after it has passed over the receiving and 
first milling separators. 

Definition of Red Dog—Red Dog 
(flour or feed) shall be considered as 
wheat mill feed for the purpose of these 
regulations. 

NOTES.—Custom Milling and Exchange 
Transactions.—The above rule of extraction 
applies to custom milling and exchange 
transactions as well as to merchant milling. 

Quality of Flour.—The above rule of ex- 
traction must be conformed to regardless of 
the quality of flour produced. 

Labeling of Packagesa.—The wheat miller 
complying with the foregoing rule may place 
upon his packages the words “Milled in Ac- 
cordance with the United States Food Admin- 
istration Regulations.” 

Allowable Feed Extraction.—If the wheat 
miller obtains a‘ greater quantity of wheat 
mill feed, in addition to screenings, per bar- 
rel of flour, than is shown in the following 
schedule, he has violated the foregoing rule 
regarding flour extraction: 

Maximum Per- 
missible Feed Returns 
Per 196 Pounds 
Flour Manufactured. 


Test Weight of 
Wheat Per Bushel. 





58 lbs, or heavier .......... 68 Ibs. 
57 Ibs. ee 72 Ibs. 
56 lbs. 76 Ibs. 
55 Ibs 80 Ibs, 
54 Ibs, 85 Ibs. 
CO TOR. ccc cciccedcaceceesude 90 lbs. 
GS WOM. ccvccccvcccccvececsces 96 Ibs. 
Gl The. ccocdctvcbseseecerne 102 Ibs 


Rule M. S. 5. Wheat Not to Be Used 
for Feeding; Exceptions. The wheat 
miller shall not, without the written per- 
mission of the United States ‘ood 
Administration, Feedingstuffs Division, 
Washington, D. C., grind, crack or sell 


.wheat or wheat flour for feeding purposes 


or use wheat or wheat flour in manufac- 
turing or mixing feed; provided, how- 
ever, that poultry or pigeon feed con- 
taining not more than ten per cent of 
wheat unfit for human consumption may 
be manufactured and sold; provided, fur- 
ther, that any wheat unfit for human con- 
sumption and unfit for poultry or pigeon 
feed may be used for other feeding pur- 
poses. 

Rule M.S. 6. Only One Grade of Flour 
to Be Made. The wheat miller shall make 
only one grade of pure wheat flour, name- 
ly, 100 per cent “straight” flour, except 
with the written permission of the United 
States Food Administration, and such 
100 per cent flour shall not be subjected 
to separation or division. 


NOTE.—Application for Permits should be 
made to the United States Food Administra- 
tion, Cereal Division, Flour Milling Section, 
Washington, D. C. 


Rule M. S. 7%. Use or Sale of Wheat 
Flour for Other Than Human Consump- 
tion Prohibited. The wheat miller shall 
not use wheat flour or sell such flour to 
be used for any other purpose than hu- 
man consumption, or for the manufac- 
ture of gluten flour or wheat starch, with- 
out the written permission of the United 
States Food Administration, Distribu- 
tion Department, Washington, D. C. 


Rule M. S. 8. Manufacture of Farina, 
Purified Middlings, Semolina or Special 
Granular Macaroni Flour, Farina, puri- 
fied middlings, semolina or special gran- 
ular macaroni flour shall be made only 
with the written permission of the United 
States Food Administration, Cereal Di- 
vision, Flour Milling Section, Washing- 
ton, D.C. When permission is ted to 
manufacture such products the wheat 


Percentage 


miller using other than Durum wheat 
may separate from his wheat for that 
purpose not to exceed 5% of the mill’s 
wheat flour come and the wheat 
miller using Durum wheat may separate 
from his wheat for that purpose not to 
exceed 7% of his total wheat poll ed 
duction, provided that the total produc- 
tion of wheat flour and the products 
named above in the aggregate shall not 
be less than is presc y preceding 
Special Rule M. S. 4 for flour extrac- 
tion. Prompt and full reports of all 
sales of such special products, giving the 
names of purchasers, destinations and 
amounts sold, must be made to the United 
States Food Administration, Cereal Di- 
vision, Flour Milling Section, 42 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


Rule M. S. 9. Wheat Not to Be Wasted. 
The wheat miller shall not subject wheat 
to any treatment or manipulation that 
will result in waste of wheat from which 
flour fit for human consumption can be 
made. 


Rule M. S.10. Manufacture and Label- 
ing of Mixed Flour, Whole Wheat and 
Graham Flour. (As amended August 
27, 1918, effective September 1, 1918.) 
The licensee shall not manufacture or sell 
any mixed flour containing corn flour, 
barley flour, oat flour or rye flour without 
the written permission of the United 
States Food Administrator, unless it con- 
forms to one of the following specifica- 
tions: 

Mixed Wheat and Barley Flour shall 
be mixed in the proportion of 4 pounds 
of wheat flour to 1 pound of barley 
flour, each of such flours conforming 
to the standards of the United States 
Food Administration. The percentages 
of ingredients shall be stated on each 
package. 

Mixed Wheat and Corn Flour shall 
be mixed in the proportion of 4 pounds 
of wheat flour to 1 pound of corn flour, 
each of such flours conforming to the 
standards of the United States Food 
Administration. The percentages of 
ingredients shall be stated on each pack- 


a 
OMTived Wheat and Oat Flour shall be 
mixed in the proportion of 4 pounds 
of wheat flour to 1 pound of oat flour, 
each of such flours conforming to the 
standards of the United States Food 
Administration. The percentages of 
ingredients shall be stated on each pack- 


“eived Wheat, Barley and Corn Flour 
shall be mixed in the proportion of 8 
pounds of wheat flour to 1 pound of 
eorn flour and 1 pound of barley flour, 
each of such flours conforming to the 
standards of the United States Food 
Administration. The percentages of 
ingredients shall be stated on each 
package. 

Mized Wheat and Rye Flour shall be 
mixed in the proportion of 3 pounds of 
wheat flour to 2 og ew or more of rye 
flour, each of such flours conforming to 
the standards of the United States 
Food Administration. The percentages 
of ingredients shall be stated on each 
package. 

Labeling “Victory.” Mixed flours 
conforming to the foregoing specifica- 
tions should be labeled “Victory Mixed 
Flour,” followed by the names and per- 
centages of the ingredients, and no fone 
shall be labeled “Victory Mixed Flour” 
— it conforms to the above specifica- 
tions. 

The term “Victory” is a descriptive 
name indicating that the flour contains 
substitutes in accordance with the Food 
Administration requirements. It should 
be used by all manufacturers, when 
producing this mixed flour, in a de- 
scriptive sense, but not as a trade name, 
and should be used in connection with 
other brands rather than alone. Its use, 
however, is not mandatory. 
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Mized Wheat Flour and other author- 
ized substitute flours than above shall be 
mixed in the proportion of four pounds 
of wheat flour to one pound of such sub- 
stitute flours, and each of such flours shall 
conform to the standards of the United 
States Food Administration and the per- 
centages of ingredients shall be stated on 
each package. Such other mixed flours, 
however, shail not be labeled Victory 
Flour. 


Percentages of Ingredients in Mized 
Flours Shall Be Stated. In the making 
of mixed flours the percentages of in- 
gredients shall be stated on each package. 


Whole Wheat, Entire Wheat or Graham 
Flours. The licensee shall not manufac- 
ture or sell whole wheat, entire wheat or 
graham flour unless such flour contains 
at least 95 per cent of the wheat berry. 
Whole wheat, entire wheat or graham flour 
conforming to this rule may be labeled 
“Victory,” but no such flour shall be so 
labeled unless it conforms to this rule. 


Tax.—Mixed flour can be manufactured 
only under regulations concerning mixed 
flour issued by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue under the Internal Revenue Act ap- 
proved June 13, 1898, as amended by Act of 
April 12, 1902. Millers and blenders or others 
desiring to engage in the manufacturing or 
blending of mixed flour may obtain these 
regulations upon application to any Collector 
of Internal Revenue or to the United States 
Internal Revenue Department, Washington, 
D. C., requesting specifically copies of regula- 
tions No. 25 concerning mixed flour. These 
regulations must be strictly complied with. 


Labeling.—The licensee manufacturing 
mixed flour must conform to al) requirements 
of the Bureau of Chemistry, Department of 
Agriculture, in labeling such flour. 


Pancake and Self-rising Flours.—If the 
above rule interferes with the manufacture of 
any established. brands of pancake or self- 
rising flours, special application should be 
made to the United States Food Administra- 
tion, Distribution Division. Washington, D. 
C., for permission to continue operation. 


Manufacture of Pancake Flours.—No per- 
mit is necessary for the manufacture of pan- 
cake or other similar flours in which no wheat 
flour is used. 

Graham. Entire Wheat or Whole Wheat 
Flours.—There is no prohibition in the above 
rule or elsewhere in United States Food Ad- 
ministration regulations against the manu- 
facture of entire wheat or whole wheat flours, 
either by the grinding of the whole wheat 
berry (provided such flour contains at least 
95 per cent of the wheat berry), or against 
the manufacture of these products by the 
mixing of 100 per cent straight flour with 
clean wheat bran and middlings in the pro- 
portion of four pounds of wheat flour to one 
pound of cleaned wheat bran and middlings. 

Manvfacture of Mixed Flours Not Manda- 
tory.—The manufacture and sale of mixed 
flour is urged by the United States Food Ad- 
ministration but is not mandatory. 

Sale of Mixed Flour Without Substitutes.— 
Mixed flours made in accordance with the 
above specifications may be sold without sub- 
stitutes. 


The following are the specifications 
which have heen prescribed by the United 
States Food Administration for corn flour, 
barley flour, oat flour and rye flour, and 
all such flours used in mixing must con- 
form to these specifications: 


Corn Flour.—Shall be made from hominy, 
grits, cream meal or clean. sound corn, and 
shall be of a texture fine enough so that not 
lees than 75 per cent will sift through No. 
9 XX bolting silk and balance shal! sift 
through No. 72 grits gauze; shall be of an 
even color and shall contain not more than 
15 per cent moieture and fat in the aggre- 


” gate, in no event to exceed 13% per cent 


moisture, and in no event to exceed 2% per 
cent fat by ether extraction. 


Barley Flour.—Shall be milled from clean, 
sound barley, and shall be of a texture fine 
enough to sift through No. 9 XX bolting silk; 
and shal! be of a uniform color, and shall 
contain not more than 11% per cent moisture 
and 2% per cent fat, by ether extraction; and 
not more than 55 pounds of barley flour shall 
be made from 100 pounds of clean, sound 
barley. ° 


Rye Flour.—Shall be milled from clean, 
sound rye, and shall be of a texture fine 
enovgh so that not lees than &5 per cent 
shall sift through No. 9 XX bolting silk and 
balance throvgh No. 8 XX silk; shall be of a 
uniform color, and shall not contain more 
than 13% per cent moisture and 1% per cent 
fat, by ether extraction: and not more than 
a total of 70 pounds of white, straight or 
dark rye flour shall be made from 100 pounds 
of clean, sound rye. If this product is sepa- 
rated into patent and dark rye flour, not more 
than 70 per cent of the extracted flour shal! 
be labeled or sold as “patent.” The dark rye 
flour which results shal! not be subjected to 
further separation or division, but may con- 
tain not to exceed 2% per cent fat. 


Oat Flour.—Shall be milled from oat groats 
made from clean, sound oats, or from rolled 
oats or oat meal, and shall be ground to a 
texture fine enough so that not less than 70 
per cent will sift through 7 XX bolting silk, 
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and balance through No. 62 grit gauze, and 
shall contain not to exceed 10 per cent of 
moisture and 2 per cent fibre. 


PROFITS, PRICES AND DIFFERENTIALS 


Rule M. S. 11. Wheat Flour, Mixed 
Flour and Feed to Be Sold at Reasonable 
Advance over Cost of Wheat and Pack- 
ages. (As amended September 20, 1918.) 
The wheat miller shall sell flour and feed 
at not more than a reasonable advance 
over the — purchase price of the 
wheat from which it is manufactured, 
plus the cost of packages; provided that 
if any such miller pays more for wheat 
than the customary market price in that 
locality, as evidenced by the fair guaran- 
teed price basis established by the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation of February 21, 1918, 
he shall not be permitted to include in his 
average purchase price, for the purpose 
of this rule, the excess over such custom- 
ary market price. 


NOTES :—Fair Price Schedules.—The Unit- 
ed States Food Administration will publish 
from time to time and furnish to any wheat 
miller a maximum fair price schedule for 
flour and feed established with relation to 
the guaranteed price basis for wheat. Any 
sales of wheat flour, mixed flour, whole wheat 
or graham flour or wheat mill feed in excess 
of this fair price schedule will be regarded 
as a violation of the above rule, and any sale 
at a price at or below the fair price schedule 
will be regarded as a compliance with the 
above rule, 

Mixed Flours.—The above rule and fair 
price schedule apply to “mixed flour’ and 
whole wheat and graham flour, as well as to 
wheat flour. Sales of mixed flour, whole 
wheat and graham flour will be considered 
to return an excessive profit if made at a 
price in excess of the fair price schedule or 
of the licensee’s current selling price of 
wheat flour. 

Soft Wheat Feeds.—The Food Administra- 
tion will regard as reasonable the sale of 
soft winter wheat mill feeds at a price not 
more than $2 in excess of the maximum fair 
price schedule for other wheat mill feeds; 
provided that all shipments or deliveries of 
such mill feeds are made in packages which 
are plainly marked “soft winter wheat.” 

Wheat Screenings.—Any sales of wheat 
screenings in excess of the fair price sched- 
ule for bran will be regarded as a violation 
of Rule M. 8. 11 and cause for revoking the 
offender’s license, 

Interest on Arrival Drafts.—Interest on ar- 
rival drafts on sales of flour and feed may be 
included in invoices as a separate item, and 
is chargeable over the fair price schedules 
where definite arrangements to that effect are 
made between buyer and seller. 

Self-rising Wheat Flour.—The Food Ad- 
ministration will regard as reasonable the 
sale of self-rising wheat flour at a price not 
more than 60 cents per barrel over the 
licensee’s maximum fair price schedule for 
100 per cent straight grade wheat flour. 

Blenders.—The Food Administration will 
regard as reasonable a margin of 25 cents per 
barrel over average cost, for blending wheat 
flours or for blending wheat flours with sub- 
stitutes, the cost to be considered as the av- 
erage invoice price delivered at the blending 
plant. To the above carload basis it will be 
considered reasonable that blenders add the 
selling margins covering various classes of 
sales, as per Rule M. 8. 14. 


Rule M. S. 12. Package Charge. In 
arriving at the per barrel package cost 
for the purpose of Rule 11 the licensee 
shall use the current cost of two 98-lb 
cotton sacks of standard size and grade 
as quoted for lots of 1,000 bags, plus 
any freight or transportation charges. 
The charge for any other size or style of 
packages as furnished by mill or buyer 
shall be calculated on the basis of such 
98-lb cotton sacks, plus or minus the dif- 
ferential which will be indicated from 
time to time by the United States Food 
Administration. 


Rule M. S. 18. Flour Price Schedule . 


and Differentials Should Be Displayed in 
Mill. e wheat miller shall cause to be 
displayed in his principal place of busi- 
ness and mills, warehouses and agencies 
maintained, controlled or operated by 
him such flour price schedule and package 
differentials as may be furnished -to him 
from time to time by the United States 
Food Administration, and a_ schedule 
showing cost of sacks and other charges. 
He si furnish copies of any such doc- 
uments to buyers upon request. 


Rule M. S. 14. Maximum Permis- 
sible Margins over Carlot Bulk on Various 
Classes of Sales. (As amended Septem- 
ber 20, 1918.) All sales of wheat flour 
and wheat mill feed shall be classified as 
follows, and the wheat miller shall not 
charge more than the maximum margins 
indicated for each class over his carlot 
price, bulk, mill, cash or draft terms: 

Class A: Sales to any buyer in carload 

lots, bulk mill, cash or draft at- 
tached to bill of lading. 
Basis 
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Class B: Sales to any buyer in mixed 
carloads of wheat flour, wheat flour 
substitutes, and feeds: 

Flour, not more than 25c per barrel 
over basis. Feed, not more than 50c 
per ton over basis. 


Class C: Sales of “Consigned” flour to 
wholesale dealers from cars or docks, 
in carload lots (not delivered), 25c 
per barrel over basis. 

Class D: Sales of “Consigned” flour to 
wholesale dealers, from cars or docks; 
in less than carload lots ‘(not deliv- 
ered), 35c per barrel over basis. 


Class E: Sales of flour to any buyer, 
other than individual consumer, less 
than carload lots (not delivered) and 
excepting sales as per Schedules “C” 
and “D.” 

Not more than 50c per barrel over 
basis. ; 

Class F: Sales of flour in less than car- 
load lots to individual consumers 
(not including bakers or public eat- 
ing places) : 

Not more than $1.20 per barrel over 
basis. 


Class G: Sales of feed to wholesale 
dealers in less than carload lots and 
not less than one ton: 

Not more than $1.00 per ton over 
basis. 


Class H: Sales of feed to retail deal- 
ers in less than carload lots and not 
less than one ton: 

Not more than $2.00 per ton over 
basis. 


Class I: Sales of feed in less than ton 
lots to feed dealers: 
*Not more than $3.00 per ton over 
basis. 


Sales of Feed to Consumers. Sales of 
feed to consumers must be made at not 
more than a reasonable margin over basis. 
The Federal Food Administrator of the 
State where the mill is located will indi- 
cate what margins will be considered rea- 
sonable. 

NOTES.—Credit and Delivery on Filour.— 
Not more than 25 cents per barrel for deliv- 
ery and credit may be charged in addition 
to the above margins where flour is delivered 
to the buyer’s door, including all charges for 
credit if credit is extended. Where credit 
is extended without delivery, only the actual 
interest may be added, 


Brokerage.—Brokerage may not be added 
to the fair price schedule either on flour or 
feed. 


Credit and Delivery Charges on Feed.—Not 
more than a reasonable cartage or trucking 
charge may be made where mill feed is de- 
livered to the buyer’s door. Where credit is 
extended only the actual interest may be 
added, 


Cartage.—-No charge for cartage or truck- 
ing on flour or feed to a station or dock at 
the town where the mill is located may be 
made. 


Only One Margin Over Basis Permitted.— 
Not more than one of the margins over basis, 
as indicated above, shall be added by the 
wheat miller, on the sale of any lot of flour 
or feed, 


Rule M. S.-15. Permissible Price Dif- 
ferential for Farina, Purified Middlings, 
Semolina or Special Granular Macaroni 
Flour. Wheat flour millers manufactur- 
ing farina, purified middlings, semolina 
or special granular macaroni flour, under 
the spud permission of the United 
States Food Administration, Flour Mill- 
ing Section, Washington, D. C., may 
charge a price for such products not to 
exceed 40c per barrel above the licensee’s 
fair price of 100 per cent straight grade 
flour on date of sale. 


Rule M. S. 16. Price Differential on 
Table Bran. Bran intended for human 
consumption, so-called “table bran,” may 
be sold at a reasonable advance over the 
licensee’s fair price for bran. 


Rule M. S. 17. Differentials and Re- 
turns on Wheat Mill Feed. In selling 
wheat mill feed to the consumer at the 
mill door, if the purchaser desires to buy 
wheat mill feed in bulk and the sacks 
are emptied and left at the mill in un- 
dama, condition, the miller shall not 
add to the purchase price any charge for 
sacks. In selling various grades of wheat 
mill feeds in carload lots, on terms of 
cash or draft attached to bill of lading, 
the miller shall sell same at a price not 
in excess of his carlot price for mixed 
feed, bulk mill, plus or minus the follow- 
ing differentials: 

Shorts, standard re gray shorts, 
gray middlings, flour middlings or red 


dog, with or without screenings, 75c per 
ton over basis. 

Bran, with or without screenings, $1.25 
per ton under basis. 


NOTE: The wheat miller may make such 
separations of wheat mill feeds as his trade 
may demand, but if the total returns re- 
ceived by him from the sale of wheat mill 
feed manufactured from any given wheat 
exceeds the amount which the Food Admin- 
istration considers to return a reasonable 
profit on an equal quantity of wheat mixed 
feed, i. e., the entire mill run of wheat mill 
feed, it will be considered that the miller 
has violated Rule M, 8. 11. 


Rule M. S. 18. Feed to Be Mixed in 
1917 Proportion Only (as amended Sept. 
20, 1918). No wheat miller shall mix any 
greater percentage of his output of wheat 
mill feed with other feedingstuffs, or 
sell any greater percentage to feed mixers 
for such mixing, than he mixed or sold in 
the year 1917. 


Rule M. S. 19. Differential for Recon- 
ditioning and Blending. The licensee who 
blends or reconditions flour not of his 
own manufacture shall not sell such flour 
in carload lots at more than 25c per bar- 
rel over the purchase price; provided that 
in making sales of the character of those 
described in Rule 14 under Classes B, C, 
D, E and F, he may add not to exceed 
the additional margins prescribed therein 
for such sales. 

NOTE.—tThis rule does not apply to wheat 
millers mixing their own wheat flour with 
purchased wheat or substitute flours. Such 
mixed flour must be sold at not more than 


the licensee’s price for wheat flour, in ac- 
cordance with Rule M, 8. 11. 


Rule M. S. 20. Custom and Exchange 
Grinding. (As amended September 20, 
1918.) The wheat miller who receives 
wheat from farmers’ wagons and grinds 
such wheat on a toll basis, or exchanges 
such wheat for flour and feed, shall 
charge not to exceed thirty-five cents per 
bushel for each sixty pounds of cleaned 
wheat so received, and on such basis he 
shall return to the farmer flour and feed 
in accordance with the following schedule: 
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63 lbs. 40% Ibs. 18% ibs. 17% Ibs. 
52 Ibs. 39% Ibs. 19% Ibs 18% Ibs. 
51 Ibs. 39 ~—s Ibs. 20 ~=Ibs. 19 ~=Ibs. 

Millers Shall Continue Custom and 


Exchange Grinding. ‘The wheat miller 
who prior to July 1, 1918, had customarily 
ground wheat for farmers on a custom or 
exchange basis shall continue to operate 
upon the basis as above described when 
the farmer offers wheat, grown on his 
own farm, to the mill for grinding or ex- 
change, and where the former takes in ex- 
change flour of the character made from 
his own wheat. 

NOTE: Nothing in the above rule prevents 
a farmer selling some portion of his wheat 
to the miller at an agreed price and using 


the purchase price to cancel the charge per 
bushel made for milling. 


Size of Exchange Transactions.—There is 
no limitation on the quantity of wheat that 
may be exchanged if the substitute rules are 
complied with, and if the farmer does not 
take more than an annual supply for his 
household or establishment. Flour can only 
be delivered without substitutes if the farmer 
signs the certificate approved in his zone, 
which will be furnished to mills on request 
by the Federal Food Administrator of the 
State where the mill is located. 


CONTRACTING AND SHIPPING 


Rule M. S. 21. Uniform Contract Pre- 
scribed. (As amended September 20, 
1918.) The wheat miller shall not sell any 
wheat or mixed flour in quantities of 
more than fifty barrels, or wheat mill feed 
in quantities of more than five tons, ex- 
cept by signed contract in the form here 
prescribed. He shall not contract to 
sell wheat flour, mixed flour or wheat mill 
feed in any quantities without stipulating 
that the terms of the uniform Food Ad- 
ministration contract shall prevail. He 
shall fill out in every such contract cov- 
ering flour, the flour charge items appear- 
ing under “Method of calculating maxi- 
mum delivered fair price,” and in every 
such contract covering feed, the feed 
charge items appearing thereunder, and 
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shall print under the item “Reasonable 
price schedule” the figures furnished to 
the miller by the United States Food Ad- 
ministration for that purpose. 

NOTE: This rule requires the confirmation 
by written contract of every telegraphic or 
other order for flour of more than 50 barrels 
or more or feed of more than 5 tons, even 
though by reason of shortage in time the 
flour is shipped before the actual signing of 
the contract. Until such contract is signed 
it shall be understood that the transaction is 
subject to the terms and conditions of the 
United States Food Administration contract. 

Orders taken by salesmen may be taken on 
regular mill contract forms, which may not 
show all details as listed in Rule MS 21, but 
in such case the memoranda forms must bear 
notation as follows: ‘This order is taken sub- 
ject to conditions of the uniform contract 
prescribed by the United States Food Admin- 
istration, and buyer and seller hereby agree 
to execute such contract in writing on the 
United States Food Administration contract 
form, and with all prescribed details shown.” 


TERMS AND CONDITIONS 


Rule M. S. 22. Uniform Invoice Pre- 
scribed. (As amended September 20, 
1918.) The wheat miller shall invoice all 
wheat flour and wheat mill feed, except 
sales to individual consumers, and except 
sales of fifteen barrels or less of flour 
and three tons or less of mill feed, on an 
invoice form on the front or back of which 
shall be printed all information shown 
in this rule and in the form prescribed, 
the schedule of “reasonable prices” to be 
in accordance with schedule which will be 
furnished any miller. He shall fill out 
in every such invoice covering flour, the 
flour charge items appearing under 
“Method of calculating invoice price,” 
and in every invoice covering feed the 
feed charge items under such Seeding, 

The items indicated in the form printed 
herewith shall appear on front or back of 
every invoice. (See page 141.) 


Rule M. S. 23. Change in Destination - 
or Point of Shipment. The wheat miller, 
in invoicing where change in destination 
is made at the request of the buyer and 
such change results in a freight rate other 
than that specified in the original con- 
tract, shall charge to the buyer any addi- 
tional freight charge over, and credit to 
the buyer any lesser freight charge un- 
der, that specified in the contract. If the 
wheat miller makes a change in point of 
shipment from that originally named in 
the contract such change of point of ship- 
ment shall not result in change of deliv- 
ered cost to buyer. In such case the bulk 
mill price and freight charge shown on 
the invoice must be identical with similar 
prices and charges shown in the original 
contract. 


Rule M. S. 24. Minimum Carloads. The 
wheat miller in making carload shipments 
of wheat, wheat flour or wheat mill feed, 
shall load in each car not less than the 
minimum amounts prescribed below ex- 
cept with the special written permission 
of the United States Food Administra- 
tion, or such higher minimum as may be 
prescribed by published. freight tariff, 
provided that when a car of lower carry- 
ing capacity is used the maximum load 
which the car will carrv may be used 
without permission. 

Wheat flour and wheat mill feed, 60,000 
pounds. i 

Wheat, Car capacity. 

NOTE: Double loading, 1. e., loading for 


more than one customer in one car, is per- 
missible, 


Rule M. S. 25. Bakers Must Purchase 
Substitutes. (Repealed on August 27, 
1918, effective September 1, 1918.) 


Rule M. S. 26. Conswmers Must Pur- 
chase Substitutes. (As amended August 
27, 1918, effective September 1, 1918.) 
The wheat miller shall not, without the 
written permission of the United States 
Food Administrator, ship or deliver wheat 
flour to any individual consumer, includ- 
ing public eating places, clubs and board- 
ing houses, unless such consumer pur- 
chases from him at the same time, one 
pound of corn meal, corn flour or barley 
fiour for each 4 pounds of wheat flour 
purchased or 2 pounds of pure rye flour 
for each 3 pounds of wheat flour pur- 
chased; provided that if the purchaser 
although offered the alternative of at 
least one of the foregoing combinations, 
prefers a combination of kaffir flour, milo 
flour, feterita flour, and meals, rice flour, 
peanut flour, oat flour, bean flour, potato 
flour, sweet potato flour or buckwheat 
flour, wheat flour may be sold to him with 
such optional substitute flours in propor- 
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tion of 4 pounds of wheat flour to 1 

of such substitutes. This rule shall 
not apply to the sale of mixed flour, whole 
wheat or graham flour if such flour con- 
forms to the specifications prescribed in 
Rule M. S. 10, and is labeled Victory 
Mixed Flour or sg Flour, nor to 
pancake or self-rising flours which con- 
tain less than 80 per cent of wheat flour 
and have been approved by the United 
States Food Administration. No corn 
meal, corn flour, barley flour, rye flour, 
oat flour, or rice flour shall be sold as a 
substitute unless it conforms to one of 
the specifications prescribed by the Unit- 
ed States Food Administration. 

NOTE: The effect of the foregoing rule is 
to require any miller who offers wheat flour 
for sale at retail to have in stock and offer 
for sale at all times, at least one of the 
required substitutes (corn meal, corn flour, 
barley flour, pure rye flour). The optional 
substitute flours cannot be forced on any con- 
sumer against his wish, and the miller is 
not compelled to carry them in stock. 


Exchange Transactions.—The foregoing 
rule applies to all custom and exchange 
transactions as well as direct sales, except 
as may be permitted by the Federal Food 
Administrator upon the furnishing by the 
farmer of a certificate in the form which will 
be announced by the Federal Food Adminis- 
trator of the State where the mill is located 
and which may be obtained from him on ap- 
plication by the mill. 


NOTE: Rye Meal. Rye meal is not classed 
as a substitute for the family trade. 


NOTE: Rye Meal a Bakery Substitute. 
Rye meal is classed as a substitute for bakers 
on the same basis as rye flour; that is, one- 
fourth of the substitutes required in any bak- 
ery product may be rye flour or rye meal, 
with the exception that bread containing 40 
per cent rye flour or rye meal does not require 
any other substitute. 


NOTE: Corn Starch Not a Substitute. Ed- 
ible corn starch, purchased after September 
16, 1918, is not a substitute, either for bakers 
or consumers. 


Rule M. S. 27. Substitutes Not to Be 
Accepted in Return, The wheat miller 
shall not accept any return of wheat flour 
substitutes without the written permission 
of the United States Food Administra- 
tion. 


Rule M. S. 28. Quantity of Wheat 
Flour Deliverable. (As amended August 
27, 1918, effective September 1, 1918.) 
Wheat millers shall not sell or deliver to 
any dealer or baker any wheat flour or 
mixed flour without the consent of the 
United States Food Administration if the 
licensee knows or has reason to believe 
that such a sale or delivery will give to 
such person a supply of any such com- 
modities not sold or contracted to be sold, 
in excess of his reasonable requirements 
for use or sale by him during the priod of 
60 days next succeeding such sale or de- 
livery; provided that this rule shall not 
prevent sale or delivery of wheat flour 
to the Federal, State, county or munici- 
pal governments or any agencies thereof. 


Rule M. S. 29.. Custom or Exchange 
Transactions. This rule, which regulated 
the amount of flour which could be deliv- 
ered in custom or exchange transactions, 
is repealed, effective September 1, 1918. 


Rule M. S. 30. Contracts Must Provide 
for Delivery in Thirty Days. The wheat 
miller shall not make any contract for 
the sale or delivery of wheat flour, mixed 
flour, or wheat millfeed for shipment or 
delivery more than thirty days after the 
making of such contract, provided that 
this rule shall not prevent sale or delivery 
of wheat flour to the Federal, state, coun- 
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ty or municipal governments or any agen- 
cies thereof. ~ 


Rule M. S. 31. Mill Feed to Be Sold 
for Certain Purposes Only. (As amended 
in circular of September 28, 1918.) The 
wheat miller shall not sell any wheat mill 
feed for any other purposes than the 
feeding of dairy cattle, poultry, youn 
pigs, young calves, or the preparation o 
a weekly bran mash for work animals. 

Before selling any wheat mill feed to 
any person other than a dealer or mixed 
feed manufacturer he shall require a 
pledge in the following form: 

In order to assist the Food Adminis- 
tration in the equitable distribution of 
wheat mill feeds, I hereby undertake 
on honor not to use wheat mill feeds 
for any other purpose than the feeding 
of dairy cattle, poultry, young pigs, 
young calves, or the preparation of a 
weekly bran mash for work animals. I 
will not feed any more wheat mill feeds 
than is customarily fed to such animals, 
and I further agree not to have at any 
time more than a 60-day supply of 
wheat feeds on hand. 


NEW PACKAGE DIFFERENTIALS 


Owing to changes in prices of flour 
packages, the following new flour pack- 
age differentials are promulgated, effec- 
tive Sept. 20, 1918. It is mandatory that 
the following package differential sched- 
ule be adhered to in arriving at a fair 
package charge. 


BASIS, 98-LB COTTON 


Weight Kind No. to bbl *Charge 
196 wood 60c over .....+. eoccee sees $.06 
98 wood $1.35 over ......+. eecccee 15 
98 cotton Basis ZB acess eose 206 
140 = jute Same as basis ........ coe 008 
98 jute 5c over -06 
96 cotton 20c under -05 
49 cotton 20c over -10 
48 cotton Same as basis -10 





24% cotton 45c over 
24 cotton 25c over 8 
12% cotton 80c over 16 
12 cotton 60c over 16 
10 cotton $1.20 over 20 
8 cotton 90c over 24 
7 cotton $1.10 over 28 
6 cotton $1.05 over 32 
5 cotton $1.70 over 40 
3% cotton $1.55 over 656 
3 cotton $1.70 over 64 
2 cotton $2.65 over 96 
49 
48 





paper 6c under 4 

paper 25c under 4 
24% paper 6c over 8 
24 paper 6c under = 8  weseeeeee 12 
12% paper 25c over | Perret 18 
12 paper 6c over 16 ccvccecse oS 
10 paper 60c over 20 20 
8 paper i1b5c over 24 25 
7 paper 40c over 28 .30 
6 paper 55c over 32 -30 
5 paper 70c over 40 45 
3% paper 85c over 56 45 
3 paper 95c over 64 45 
2 $1.60 over 96 75 





aper 

Outside jute or cotton envelopes, 60c per 

BOT ENE, sv cross cesctaedvesecsis 
Outside paper envelopes, 40c per bbl ad- 

ditional .....eseeeeees oe ceccecceccces 

*Charge over bulk price for packing in 
buyer’s packages. 

All sales to be made basis 98-lb cotton. 

Where flour is sold on basis 98-lb. cotton 
sacks and delivery is made in buyer’s 
sacks, the invoice price shall be arrived 
at by deducting from the selling price 
the current cost of two 98-lb cotton sacks. 
To bulk price thus obtained shall be add- 
ed charges over bulk price for packing 
flour in buyer’s sacks as named above. 

Seller or buyer may not have option of 
shipping flour in cotton or jute sacks 
where either have been specified at time 
of sale, except as may be agreed to by 
buyer and seller at time of shipment. 








Comtract Ie... oss ccc ccvccesestessscts 


CONTRACT FORM PRESCRIBED BY RULE 21 


GEa sv cocsdvFostesenesaceesrosevece sell(s), and 
GB 60s 0 kta ddcdeeWia hat Vede td eee buy(s), the 


ose eWeandesdeboege ae Perey yer eee or 


following commodities, on the terms and conditions stated below: 
P jf shipment | 

Time of ldelivery f “‘ccccccttcctets reese 

MPUMRAMA GION 5 os bbs oo cc cesvcosccvesiveeuse 

Terms of Payment....... Draft, through..... 


Prices named in this contract are based on (a) effective price schedule, (b) “Class of 
sale,” (c) freight charge, and (d) package charge, as specified below: 








| 
No. | 
Pkgs. Size. Kind. 


| Bulk Delivered 
Brand. | Price Price in 
f.o.b. Mill. | Packages, 




















October 9, 1918 


METHOD OF CALCULATING MAXIMUM FAIR PRICE 
(Flour in 98 Ib. Cotton Sacks) 








Flour Feed 
Per Barrel. Per Ton. 





(a) Maximum fair price bulk mill as per Schedule No. eons 
(b) Maximum differential, if any, on sale of Class 

(c) Freight charge (including freight tax) ........... 
(da) Cost of sacks (98 Ib. cotton for flour).... 


DOOR en's oc pn kcdeigye cavecesies sCeceseroee 
d detailed terms and conditions below may be placed on reverse 
of contract form if desired.) 


(The Schedules, Note an 


eee eee eee eee eee 


stew eeee 


eee wees 











REASONABLE PRICE SCHEDULE (Bulk Mill). 








Flour. 


Schedule 
No. 


Bran. 


Middlings, 


Shorts, Red-dog. 


Wheat Mixed 
Feeds. 








| (Here insert} figures furnished|you by Food Adm 


inistration) 











Soft wheat feeds.—The Food Administra- 
tion will regard as reasonable the sale of 
soft winter wheat mill feeds at a price not 
more than $2 in excess of the maximum fair 
price schedule for other wheat mill feeds; 
provided that all shipments or deliveries of 
such mill feeds are made in packages which 
are plainly marked “soft winter wheat.” 


NOTE: The schedule of prices indicated 
above is based upon a determined wheat 
value as indicated by the Government reason- 


able price guarantee and a maximum per- 
missible miller’s charge. Any price in excess 
of that based on the schedules printed in this 
contract should be reported to the 

Food Administrator for your State. 


(NOTE: The following statement should 
appear on face of contract): This contract is 
made subject to terms and conditions printed 
on back hereof, which terms and conditions 
are binding on both parties to the contract. 








MAXIMUM PERMISSIBLE MARGINS OVER BASIS ON VARIOUS CLASSES OF SALES. 





















































Class 
. Flour Feed 
PAM Mill Sale to: Per Bbl. | Per Ton. 
Carload lots, bulk mill, cash or draft 
A ANYONE .+ +2055 , attached to B/L..... be ie ety Sits ar ‘None None 
Mixed carloads of wheat flour, mixed 
B Anyone ..........+- | flour, wheat flour substitutes and 26 -50 
| _feeds ..... teteeeeeseeees ee esos eeeses 
|From cars or. docks, carlots (not deliv- 
Cc Wholesale Dealers ered) where flour has been forwarded .25 
“on consignment” ......-seeeeeeeees ° 
From cars or docks, less than carload 
D Wholesale Dealers (not delivered) where flour has been 35 
e _ forwarded “on consignment”......... 
E Anyone other than|Less carloads (except Class C or D 50 
consumer .......-+ sales) (mot delivered) ......eseeeeeee r 
Individual consum- 
ers (except bakers 
F and public eating Less carloads ........ woveceresocscesie 1.20 
places) wesee tees 
G iy Sor yaged soa] Less carloads and 2,000 Ibs, or over..... 1.00 
H Retail feed dealers; Less carloads and 2,000 lbs. or over..... 2.00 
I All feed dealers...|Less than ome ton..........eee0008 Foees 3.00 

















Credit and Delivery on Flour.—Not more 
than 25 cents per barrel may be charged in 
addition to the above margins where flour is 
delivered to the buyer’s door, including all 
charges for credit if credit is extended. 
Where credit is extended without delivery 
only the actual interest may be added. 

Brokerage.—Brokerage may not be added 
to the fair price schedule either on flour or 
feed. 

Credit and Delivery on Feed.—Not more 
than a reasonable cartage or trucking charge 
may be made where mill feed is delivered to 
the buyer’s door. Where credit is extended 
only the actual interest may be added. 

Cartage.—No charge for cartage or truck- 
ing on flour or feed to a station or dock at 
the town where the mill is located may be 
made. 

Sales of Feed to Consumers must be made 
at not more than a reasonable margin over 
basis. The Federal Food Administrator of 
the State where the mill or warehouse is lo- 
cated will indicate what margin will be con- 
sidered reasonable. 

Only One Margin Over Car Load Basis Per- 
mitted.—Not more than one of the margins 
over car load basis, as indicated above, shall 
be added by the wheat miller on the sale of 
any lot of flour or feed. 

TERMS AND CONDITIONS 
It is Understood and Agreed 

(1) Food Administration ons. That 
the buyer and seller shall conform to all regu- 
lations promulgated by the United States 
Food Administration. 

(2) Net Weights. That the wheat flour 
and wheat mill feed covered by this contract 
is sold on the basis of net weights when 
packed, and the determining factor as to 
weight shall be a moisture content not in 
excess of Government allowance. 

(3) Contract Not Subject to Change. That 
there are no conditions, representations or 
warrants, oral or otherwise, and that there 
shall be no assignment or cancellation of this 
contract except as herein stated, and that no 
agent or representative has authority to mod- 
ify the printed terms of this contract. 

(4) Shipments Within Thirty Days. That 
the above order shall be shipped or delivered 
as specified within thirty days from the time 
that the order is confirmed by the seller un- 
less a shorter time is expressly provided. 

(5) Routing. That the seller shall have 
the right to route all shipments unless other- 
wise stated in this contract. 

(6) Non- of Time. That there 
shall be no extension of the time of shipment 





or delivery under this contract except as 
herein specified, 


(7) Buyer’s Non-Fulfillment of Contract. 
That if the buyer shall fail to file with the 
seller within fifteen days of the date of con- 
firmation of this contract shipping instruc- 
tions permitting the seller to ship at his 
option within the remaining period of the 
contract, then the seller may cancel this con- 
tract and the buyer shall pay to the seller 
an entry charge of 25 cents per barrel on 
flour and 60 cents per ton on feed, plus or 
minus the market difference, provided that 
if such shipping instructions are received be- 
fore the expiration of thirty days from the 
date of confirmation of this contract, and 
prior to any cancellation being sent, the sell- 
er’s right to cancel shall cease. If the buyer 
shall refuse to accept any shipment or de- 
livery as specified hereunder or fail to per- 
form any of the other terms of this agree- 
ment then the seller may cancel this contract 
and the buyer shall pay to the seller the 
entry charge above provided, plus or minus 
the market difference. In addition thereto 
the seller may pursue such further remedies 
as the law may provide. 


(8) Seller’s Non-Fulfillment of Contract. 
That if the seller shall fail except for the 
reasons specified in paragraph 9 of this con- 
tract to make any shipment or delivery as 
specified then the buyer may at his option 
cancel this contract at any time before actual 
shipment, and the seller shall pay to the 
buyer the sum of 25 cents per barrel on flour 
and 60 cents per ton on feed, plus or minus 
the market difference, The buyer may pursue 
—_ further remedies as the law may pro- 
vide. 


(9) Exceptions to Seller’s bilities. 
That if this contract cannot be performed 
by the seller within the time specified, be- 
cause of Government contracts not in contem- 
Plation at the time of the contract, or be- 
cause of fires, strikes, labor difficulties, acts 
of carriers, or other causes beyond the con- 
trol of the seller, and if the seller notifies the 
buyer of such inability, stating the specific 
cause, as soon as he knows that such inability 
will prevent performance and in any event 
on or before the date of shipment or delivery, 
the seller shall not be responsible for failure 
to perform. In such event the buyer shall 
have the option of cancelling the contract at 
the market difference, provided he exercises 
such option within 24 hours from the time 
when he receives notice of the seller’s inabil- 
ity to perform. If such option is not exer- 
cised the contract time of shipment or deliv- 
ery shall be extended until a reasonable time 
after the termination of seller’s inability is 
removed, but not to exceed thirty days be- 
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yond the original date of shipment or deliv- 
ery. At the end of such additional thirty 
days’ period the buyer shall again have the 
right to cancel as above provided, or the con- 
tract shall be similarly extended. 

(10) Buyer’s Responsibility for Final Pay- 
ment, That where buyer specifies the bank 
through which draft is to be presented and 
to whom payment is to be made by the buyer, 
the buyer shall be responsible for final pay- 
ment to the seller. 

(11) Package Differentials. That both 
buyer and seller agree to the shipment or 
delivery of commodities named in this con- 
tract on the basis of the package differentials 
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in effect at date of sale as promulgated by 
the United States Food Administration. 
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NOTE: (Not to be printed on contract). 
Millers who have had their contracts and 
invoice forms printed in accordance with the 
regulations issued on July 22, 1918, may use 
such contracts and invoices until exhausted, 
conforming in their charges to the changes 
now made, 








ITEMS FOR UNIFORM INVOICE PRESCRIBED BY 
RULE 22 


REASONABLE PRICE SCHEDULE (Bulk Mill). 








— Flour, 


Bran. 


Wheat Mixed 
Feeds. 


Middlings, 
Shorts, Red-dog. 


(Here insert! figures furnished|you by Food Adm | inistration) 








Soft wheat feeds.—The Food Administra- 
tion will regard as reasonable the sale of 
soft winter wheat mill feeds at a price not 
more than $2 in excess of the maximum fair 
price schedule for other wheat mill feeds; 
provided that all shipments or deliveries of 
such mill feeds are made in packages which 
are Plainly marked “soft winter wheat.” 


NOTE: The schedule of prices indicated 
above is based upon a determined wheat 
value as indicated by the Government reason- 
able price guarantee and a maximum per- 


missible miller’s charge. Any price in excess 
of that based on the schedules printed in this 
contract should be reported to the Federal 
Food Administrator for your State. 


NOTE: (Not to be printed on invoice). 
Millers who have had their contracts and 
invoice forms printed in accordance with the 
regulations issued on July 22, 1918, may use 
such contracts and invoices until exhausted, 
conforming in their charges to the changes 
now made. 








MAXIMUM PERMISSIBLE MARGINS OVER BASIS ON VARIOUS CLASSES OF SALES, 












































Class 
t Flour Feed 
ann. Mill Sale to: Per Bbl. | Per Ton. 
| 
Carload lots, bulk mill, cash or draft p | 
A ANYONE «eseeseees attached to BJEas cs ccccccccvesescccsss None None 
Sa 
| Mixed carloads of wheat flour, mixed | 
B AMYONE ....-.eeee flour, wheat flour substitutes and 25 | .50 
LEOUS 2... were ssersecccccssceseseces | 
. From cars or docks, carlots (not deliv- | 
Cc Wholesale Dealers ered) where flour has been forwarded 25 | 
“OM COMSIGRMON) . ccs rnccvvesccocvecs 
4 From cars or docks, less than carload 
D Wholesale Dealers (not delivered) where flour has been 85 | 
forwarded ‘‘on consignment’’......... 
E Anyone other than/Less carloads (except Class C or D | 
consumer .....+.+-+ sales) (mot delivered) ..........e0005 -50 
Individual consum- 
ers (except bakers 
F and public eating RsOGD GOEIORED 50.0 i Wecccbdedictcececcods 1.20 | 
|} Places) ....s+.ses | 
| Wholesale feed 
G | p Soh ont aaa Less carloads and 2,000 Ibs. or over..... 1.00 
rien * 
H |Retail feed dealers| Less carloads and 2,000 Ibs. or over..... | | 2.00 
| | | 
I All feed dealers...| Less than one ton.......eccececcceees | 3.00 
| 








Sales of Feed to Consumers must be made 
at not more than a reasonable margin over 
basis. The Federal Food Administrator of 
the State where the mill or warehouse is 
located ‘will indicate what margin will be 
considered reasonable. 


Only One Margin Over Car Load Basis 
Permitted.—Not more than one of the mar- 
gins over car load basis, as indicated above, 
shall be added by the wheat miller on the 
sale of any lot of flour or feed. 


Credit and Delivery on Flour.—Not more 
than 25 cents per barrel may be charged in 
addition to the above margins where flour is 
delivered to the buyer’s door, including all 
charges for credit if credit is extended. 


Where credit is extended without delivery 
only the actual interest may be added. 


Brokerage.—Brokerage may not be added 
- _ fair price schedule either on flour or 
eed. 


Credit and Delivery Charges on Feed.—Not 
more than a reasonable cartage or trucking 
charge may be made where mill feed is de- 
livered to the buyer’s door. Where credit is 
= only the actual interest may be 
added. 


Cartage.—No charge for cartage or truck- 
ing on flour or feed to a station or dock at 
ja where the mill is located may be 
made, 











METHOD OF CALCULATING MAXIMUM FAIR INVOICE PRICE. 
(Flour, Basis 98 Ib. Cotton Sacks). 








Flour Feed 


Per Ton, 





(a) Maximum fair price bulk mill as per Schedule No. 
(b) Maximum differential, if any, on sale of Class 

(c) Freight charge (including freight tax) ... 
(d) Cost of sacks (98 lb. cotton for flour)..... 





See eee eee eee eee 


! 
Per Barrel. | 
| 
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Elevator Allowances 

In the recent case of Omaha Elevator 
Co. vs. Union Pacific Railroad Co. the 
plaintiff sued on a contract to recover for 
services rendered in transferring, through 
plaintiff's elevator at Council Bluffs, 

grain brought in over defendant’s road. 
Upholding a decision of the United 
States district court for the district of 
——- the United States circuit court 
ph ny: holds in this case that elevator 
ties furnished to a railroad company 


in connection with the transportation of 
grain are, in view of the Hepburn amend- 
ment to the interstate commerce act, with- 
in the provisions of the act; and that, 
therefore, unless allowances by a railroad 
company for furnishing elevator facilities 
in handling grain in interstate commerce 
have been covered by published and filed 
rate schedules, they are not enforceable 
against the railroad company. 
A. L. H. Sraeer. 








Contents of this publication are protected 
by copyright. Republication permitted when 
credit is given The Northwestern Miller. 








Torepo, Out0, Ocr. 5, 1918 








GRIN AND BEAR IT 


The suspension of the mixed-flour law, 
for the period of the war, seems assured. 
Millers who are in a position to know say 
that it is inevitable, and necessary as a 
war measure. The milling industry is pre- 
paring itself for the inevitable. The use 
of mixed flour is to be popularized by the 
largest advertising and propaganda cam- 
paign, appealing to the patriotism of the 
people, which the Food Administration 
has yet put out. It will exceed that of 
“Food Will Win The War,” “Save 
Wheat,” and others of like nature this 
last year. It is bound to produce re- 
sults. 

The soft winter wheat miller is fully 
alive to the fact that wide and popular 
use of Victory flour, made as near univer- 
sal as ability to produce and obtain sub- 
stitutes will permit, will work to his dis- 
advantage and entail on him a greater 
hardship than on other millers. In ef- 
fect, it amounts to a discrimination 
against the soft wheat miller, although 
unavoidable, but a discrimination which 
he may come gradually to recognize as 
his necessary contribution toward win- 
ning the war; as he bears it alone and 
singly, he may feel a distinctive glory 
and unselfish devotion in doing so. 

There is no gainsaying the fact that 
hard wheat flours carry the substitutes 
much better than those of soft wheat. 
For bread purposes this measure will 
still further turn over the business to 
hard wheat millers. 

Ever since the coming of the new crop 
the soft winter wheat miller has had a 
hard row to hoe. The continuance of the 
substitution programme, the cessation of 
government buying during July and 
August, and the favored movement of 
wheat rather than flour for export 
seemed to place the patriotic burden of 
the conservation of wheat squarely on 
his shoulders. 

While hard wheat mills were over- 
whelmed with business, blessed with two 
months of exceptional operation, at or 
near maximum prices, the soft wheat 


miller was without any market, and, at - 


a season when milling should have been 
normally most active and profitable, was 
frequently obliged to cut prices fifty 
cents to one dollar a barrel below the 
“fair” price to effect sales. Had condi- 
tions been made to order they could 
scarcely have been designed more favor- 
able to hard wheat milling. 

Is it strange, therefore, that to many 
soft wheat millers the burden of conser- 
vation appears to be unevenly distributed? 
Such being the case, it would seem only 
fair that his burden should be recognized 
and made as light as possible by his be- 
ing favored with the purchases of flour 
for export at a fair and livable rate, con- 
siderably in excess of the allotment to 
other mills. Such a course would afford a 
very material measure of relief. The 
Grain Corporation has already shown such 
a Qimponttion | in the distribution of pur- 
chases, if not in the price paid. Accord- 
ing to a recent report, out of one million 
four hundred thousand barrels bought, 
more than one million was soft winter 
flour. 

It is now announced, on good author- 
ity, that the Food Administration will 
buy nineteen million barrels of flour on 
this crop. The figure has been gradually 
raised from thirteen million originally 
anriounced. This is approximately 1,583,- 
000 bbls a month, ere is an oppor- 
tunity for some special consideration be- 
ing shown the soft wheat miller which 


should make his road not so difficult as 
it otherwise would be. Justice would 
seem to dictate preferential treatment. 

There is only one thing for the soft 
winter wheat miller to do. He should ac- 
cept his réle ‘cheerfully, take heart and 
play the game, co-operating to the limit 
of his ability toward winning the war by 
accepting necessary war measures. We 
believe he can be depended upon to do 
it. But he should be paid a fair price, 
a living wage, for his flour. Justice should 
be done him, and this is all he asks for. 
Then he will “grin and bear it.” 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 

The output of flour bv mills represent- 
ed at Toledo, with a combined weekly ca- 
pacity of 48,000 bbls, for the week end- 
ing Oct. 5 was 32,100, or 67 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 31,500, or 651%, 
per cent, last week, 36,750, or 761 per 
cent, a year ago, 38,700, or 801% per cent, 
two years ago, and 30,200, or 63 per cent, 
three years ago. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Seventeen mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 120,960 
bbls, for the week ending Oct. 5 made 
80,212, or 66 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 66,449, or 69 per cent, last 
week, by 15 mills of 95,910 bbls capacity. 

Among the mills contributing to this 
report were the following: 


OHIO 

Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy. 
Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon. 
Loudonville Mill & Grain Co., Loudonville. 
Mansfield Milling Co., Mansfield. 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo. 
National Milling Co., Toledo. 
Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., Toledo. 

INDIANA 


Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis. 

Garland Milling Co., Greensburg. 

Goshen Milling Co., Goshen. 

Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co. 

Loughry Bros. Mig. & Gr. Co., Monticello. 

Noblesville Milling Co., Noblesville. 
MICHIGAN 


Commercial Milling Co., Detroit. 
Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach. 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids. 


NOTES 


W. H. Holaday, of Apple & Holaday, 
flour brokers, Columbus, Ohio, was in 
Toledo, Thursday, and called at this of- 
fice. 


A warehouse is being erected by the 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., 
which will be used for the storing of grain 
and flour. The elevator capacity is also 
being enlarged and improved for greater 
facility in handling grain. 

P. E. Goodrich, president Grain Deal- 
ers’ National Association, Winchester, 
Ind., accompanied by E. C. Eikenberry, 
Camden, Ohio, and J. W. McCord, Co- 
lumbus, visited the association’s head- 
quarters in Toledo, Thursday. 


The Durand (Mich.) Milling Co. has 
sold its holdings to the Commercial Mill- 
ing Co., Detroit, Mich. The plant will 
be remodeled, concrete tanks will be built 
for the storage of grain, and a large 
warehouse will be added. These and other 
improvements contemplated will make 
the mill one of the largest and most mod- 
ern in Michigan. 





INDIANA 

Inpranapous, Inp., Oct. 5.—Indianap- 
olis mills this week produced 7,757 bbls 
of flour, the same as last week. There 
is practically no change in conditions. 
There is a scattered demand for flour, but 
no well-defined upward movement from 
the slump. 

Some of the mills this week got a little 
government business, but while there was 
every reason to believe that foreigners 
wanted flour, the sales were restricted. 





‘The price remains about normal. Nobody 
seems to care to conjecture what an- 
other day will bring forth, only the — 
for enlarged business seems at a low e 
just now. 

The mills are wondering just what will 
happen this winter should there be a 
wave of buying, in view of the coal and 
car situation, and whether or not the mills 
might not wake up in some busy season 
and find less grain available than they 
had figured on having to work on. 


NOTES 

The Tyner Grain Co., of Westport, will 
quit business, 

The Indianapolis Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
employees this week bought $100,000 
worth of Liberty bonds. 

H. C. Randolph, of Covington, Ind., 
has just sold his sixtieth annual wheat 
crop, and millers point to him as the old- 
est wheat grower in the state, if not in the 
nation. He first planted wheat in 1858, 
and has raised a crop every year since, 
the yield this season being 2,000 bus. He 
is 80 years old, and this week was out 
working on a crop for next year. 

A clean-up campaign throughout In- 
diana among grain elevators was started 
this week. Reports were made to state 
authorities that in many instances ele- 
vator operators had permitted combustible 
matter to accumulate, and the fire mar- 
shal asked for some drastic ruling im- 
mediately to prevent a repetition of fires 
which occurred last spring. Most ele- 
vators are filled to capacity, and the new 
ruling provides for fire drills daily among 
the employees. J. M. Pearson. 


Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 

The attached table shows the flour output 

and foreign shipments by mills of Minneap- 

olis and Duluth; also by 66 “outside” mills 

with a daily capacity of 57,600 bbis, from 

Jan. 1, 1918, to Sept. 28, 1918, with compari- 
sons, in bbls (000’s omitted): 

c—Output—, --Exports— 

1918 1917 1918 1917 

11,224 570 792 
80 


2 eee 10 
6,931 188 70 
18,957 768 872 





Minneapolis ... 9,019 
Duluth 547 
66 outside mills 5,608 


15,174 


Totals 


Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch, 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 

t 
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WANTED—Large north- 
western mill requires the 
services of a gh-grade 
salesman for the state of 
Illinois; we have a_high- 
grade product, and we will 
give the right man a liberal 
salary and a_ commission 
basis with the best support 
from the mill; applicant 
must be thoroughly experi- 
enced and have successful 
record of sales in this terri- 
tory. Address 1626, care 
Northwestern Miller, Min-/ 
neapolis. 





A PROGRESSIVE SOUTHERN MINNESOTA 
mill has openings for first-class salesmen 
to cover Iowa, Illinois and Wisconsin; also 
needs a man for Pennsylvania and perhaps 
one or two in New England; applicants 
state age, experience and sales record for 
past three years. Address 1631; care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WEST VIRGINIA AND 
PENNSYLVANIA _Sales- 
man Wanted—We have an 
opening for a first-class 
salesman to work in West 
Virginia and Pennsylvania; 
the man we want must have 
an absolutely clean record, 
know the flour trade and 
should be acquainted in 
that territory; the position 
will pay about $2,000 a year 
straight salary, all expenses 
and ought to pay at least 
$3,000 a year on a bonus 
arrangement; applicants 
must give full business his- 
tory and references in first 
letter; all correspondence 
confidential. Address 476, 
care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





transient and the advertisers’ resp bility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 








FLOUR PACKERS WANTED BY 700-BBL 
country mill near Minneapolis; packing 
and sewing; also one feed packer; steady 
time. Address 1474, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED BOOK- 
keeper, woman preferred, or man above 
draft age; permanent position for the right 
party. Apply Cannon Valley Milling Co., 
822 Flour Exchange, Minneapolis, 


WANTED—ASSISTANT MANAGER FOR 
large country mill; must be accurate and 
good at figures; state age, class if drafted, 
general experience and salary expected. 
Address 1624, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


WANTED—GOOD MILLER TO OPERATE 
150-bb1 mill, grinding hard and soft wheat, 
rye, and corn goods; in your application 
state wages, references and experience. 
Address 1616, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


A SUCCESSFUL FLOUR MILL MANAGER, 
or former mill owner with a clean record, 
to superintend mill and mill office of 500- 
bbl plant located within 100 miles of St. 
Louis; give full information about experi- 
ence, salary wanted, etc. Address “Super- 
intendent,”’ care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN 
wanted who is well acquainted with and 
capable of handling large buyers in the 
greater portion of New York state; appli- 
cant must be reliable, competent and ag- 
gressive; outline fully your qualifications 
and experience. Address 1629, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 




















SITUATIONS WANTED 








ON ACCOUNT OF CROP FAILURE IN 
present location position wanted as mill- 
manager or sales-manager. Address 1613, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 


AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTENDENT 
in mill of 600 to 2,000 bbls capacity, by a 
man 45 years of age; 20 years’ experience; 
at present second; best references; hard 
wheat mill preferred. Address G. B. K., 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. | 


YOUNG MAN, 21, CLASS 5 IN DRAFT, 
desires outdoor work in West or Northwest; 
two years’ experience in grain, feed and 
flour commission; describe work fully in 
first letter, also salary, etc. Address 1637, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER OR 
assistant manager; have had 10 years’ ex- 
perience with a live firm; you will find me 
reliable, competent and aggressive; now 
employed, but good reason for wishing to 
make a change. Address 1591, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS SALES-MANAGER—THOROUGHLY EX- 
perienced in the merchandising of high- 
grade fiour; large personal acquaintance in 
the trade; am employed; good reasons for 
making change; can furnish excellent ref- 
erences as to ability and character. Ad- 
dress 1582, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 





AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTENDENT 
in good mill of large capacity up to 56,000 
bbis; now in charge of large flour and 
cereal mills; will be open for new connec- 
tions by Nov. 1; very wide experience in 
hard and soft wheat milling, also in corn 
cereal milling; strictly up to date and will 
get you desired results; when writing please 
give particulars regarding your plant and 
state salary you will pay; best of refer- 
ences will be furnished from former and 
present employers. Address A. C., care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—75-BBL FLOUR AND FEED 
mill, located 50 miles from Minneapolis; 
good water-power; price $6,000. For par- 
ticulars address 1636, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


FOR SALE—60-BBL FLOUR MILL, 20,000- 
bu grain elevator and large warehouse in 
connection; all complete; no exchanges 
will be considered. Address Gladstone 
Milling Co., Gladstone, N. D. 








. 
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First—Get Bulletin 237—or, Wire 
SS 


or selling... 
Steam and Electric Plant Equip- 
Rails ment, Machinery, Tanks, Ete. 
What have you for sale? 











STORAGE 
TRANSIT 


THE KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE CO. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 








LAL Kets 
ENcaavine 





MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—HAVING INCREASED CA- 
pacity of our mill, offer for sale one 80 h-p 
horizontal Mietz & Weiss oil engine, com- 
plete with stack; engine in first-class con- 
dition; priced right. Lincoln Mills, Inc., 
Lincoln, Neb, 








AS MILL-MANAGER IN THE PACIFIC 
Northwest; 11 years’ experience as man- 
ager of Kansas mill; can give highest ref- 
erences. Address Northwestern Miller, 813 
Arctic Building, Seattle, Wash. 





AM OPEN FOR POSITION AS HEAD MILL- 
er; life experience in middle West; large 
and small mills; go anywhere with a good 
company. Address 1598, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


FIRST-CLASS HEAD MILLER WISHES TO 
correspond with reliable mill, 300 to 500 
bbls, anywhere in the Northwest; will guar- 
antee to produce best results. Address 1609, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


BY A COMPETENT, EXPERIENCED MILL- 
ing man with 18 years of active service in 
directing business; up to date on present 
issues; northwestern location preferred, 
Address 1614, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 











AS HEAD MILLER OR MANAGER IN 200- 
to 500-bb!] mill by experienced, capable mill 
man; have milled soft and hard winter and 
spring wheat, also corn and rye. Address 
“Miller and Manager,” care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 


I AM OPEN FOR A POSITION AS TRAVEL- 
ling salesman for a first-class flour mill; 
have had five years’ successful experience, 
selling flour; highest recommendations and 
references. Address 1630, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATIVE, 
experienced, wishes to connect with mill 
producing high-grade line of flour and 
milifeed, on commission basis, for at least 
the state of Maryland. Address 1633, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 








FOR SALE—12x3¢6 ATLAS CORLISS EN- 
gine, 100 h-p, good condition; 60 in x 18 ft 
low pressure 100 h-p boiler, good condition, 
needs new front; frame for Barnard & 
Leas three pair high 9x24 corn mill, in 
good condition. Address 1299, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, 


SPECIAL OFFERS—A CORN, RYE OR 
barley outfit consisting of a three-pair-high 
9x18 rolls, one reel, elevators, shafting and 
pulleys complete, $575; several Invincible 
wheat and oat apron separators, almost 
new, $150 each; 100 h-p complete Corliss 
steam plant, $1,500. Mills Machinery, Ex- 
change, 44 Chamber of Commerce, Minne- 
apolis, 


FOR SALE—MILL MACHINERY, INCLUD- 
ing rolls, reels, separators, packers, in fact, 
every type of equipment for a spring wheat 
and rye mill of 200 bbis capacity; the ma- 
chinery is being offered for sale due to the 
mill owners retiring from business; a com- 
plete list will be mailed upon application, 
Address ‘‘Wisconsin Miller,” care North- 
western Miller, 1114 Royal Insurance 
Building, Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE—ALFALFA MILL MACHINERY 
-—A complete alfalfa mill, consisting of 
one Wilson-Wetterhold 36-in heavy com- 
mercial grinder; one Garden City 36-in fan 
and connection; two Wegner Cyclone dust 
collectors; two alfalfa meal packers (one 
heavy duty Monitor and one heavy duty 
Mogul); three electric motors, one 35 h-p, 
one 15 h-p, and one 10 h-p; all 1,800 r.p.m., 
and other machinery, consisting of shaft- 
ing, pulleys, hangers, pillow blocks and 
belting. The above machinery is all new; 
some of it has never been unpacked; we 
will sell it by the piece or will sell it or 
lease it as it stands. Write N. B. Waldo 
Feed and Milling Co., El Reno, Okla. 

















MISCELLANEOUS 








FOR SALE OR RENT—TWO 
grain elevators; one equipped 
with cleaning machinery; splen- 
did shipping facilities. Frank C. 
Blodgett, 600 Flour Exchange, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


A 100% Substitute 


for Saving and Prutection when 
Weighing Package Goods 


Detroit Automatic Scales 
Detroit, Mich. 








Triumph“Cyclone” 
Dust 
Collector 
iivsea 
Elevator and 
Mill Supplies 


Minneapolis Sheet Metal Works 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















Solving all Dust Problems 
Reduces Fire Hazard 


CLARK 
Dust Collecting Co. 


Fisher Bldg. CHICAGO 
Dust Collecting Engineers 











E.S. Halsted & Co. 
sxe BAGS snes 
Prompt Service 


64 Pearl Street NEW YORE 








For Sale at a Bargain 


awe nye American Blower Co. 
with ring oilers, good as new. 
One Howe hopper scale with 60- 
bushel hopper. 


C. 8. CHRISTENSEN C©O., Madelia, Minn. . 


Flood Light Projectors 


Safety First Electric Fittings 
me a ee Oe 
N. Y., U. 8. A. 




















